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CURRENT COMMENT. 


AGAIN jit is our pleasure to be able to mention Mr. Harding 
with unfeigned and cordial praise. In a public address at 
Atlanta, 27 October, he spoke of the war as a “struggle 
to save mankind from absolutism.” /We do not think that 
the war ever had, or was ever intended to have, any 
such purpose; but we congratulate Mr. Harding upon 
bringing out the fact that absolutism, not autocracy, is the 
antithesis of democracy. In so doing, he scored a point 
upon his predecessor, who never gave evidence of know- 
ing this. 


ApsoLuTisM may be generally defined as the legal right 
of any person or class of persons to appropriate the earn- 
ings of other persons without compensation. Autocracy, 
of which we used to hear such unfavourable things, is 
one special mode or form of absolutism; but absolutism 
can exist, and does exist, under any and every political 
system. It is able to flourish, and does flourish, about 
as well under one political system as another. It flourishes 
about as well under republicanism in France and the 
United States, for example, as under a constitutionalized 
monarchy in England or a less limited monarchy in pre- 
war Germany or Russia. The point is that neither democ- 
racy nor its antithesis, absolutism, has a significant rela- 
tion to any political system. There is, in fact, a feebler 
development of absolutism in some monarchies, in Den- 
mark, for instance, then in either of the great republics. 
We hope that some day Mr. Harding will consider this 
phenomenon and give the public an account of it. 


Tue world recently sanctioned a war to end war, to estab- 
lish democracy, and to confirm certain rights in public 
law, which presumably were jeopardized. Many persons 
lost their lives and property in this war, and many more 
are now struggling to pay the bills. Politicians launched 
the war, engineered it and brought it to what they re- 
garded as a satisfactory end. Politicians then established 
an armistice and then a peace; and now, three years after 
the armies ceased fighting, one might reasonably expect 
results or at least some prospect of results. In one recent 
issue of a metropolitan newspaper, however, we counted 
up the following: Irish-Brtitish conference on the verge 
of failure; ex-Emperor Charles fighting for the throne 
of Hungary; mobilization of Serbian troops on the Hun- 
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garian, border; 10,000 police and 18,000 soldiers drawn 
up in Paris to head off a communist demonstration; col- 
lapse of the German Government; martial law in Lisbon; 
and British, French and Spanish warships lying in the 
Tagus River; conflict threatened in the Far East over 
the Shantung dispute; state of war in Nicaragua. 


We submit that the foregoing is a fair grist of news for 
one day. We submit, further, that if this is the best 
the politicians can do with their widely-advertised pro- 
gramme of peace and justice, they had better be deposed 
and made to stand aside while others take a hand. Much 
more significant and disquieting than the items that we 
have already cited, however, is the statement in the 
same paper that “some kind of financial debacle in Ger- 
many is always before our eyes’; and that the total of 
capital exported from the United States for foreign in- 
vestment so far this year, comes to $310 million. It is 
a curious coincidence that the paper from which we lift 
these bits of news was issued on a Monday; and this 
leads us to think that there may possibly be something 
in the superstition about Blue Monday. 


Tue rage for amending the Constitution will presently 
leave the poor old document hardly enough of the orig- 
inal fabric to hold the darns. The National Woman’s 
party is now out for another amendment which shall 
sweep away all remaining vestiges of legal discrimina- 
tion against women, leaving them free, among other 
things, to enjoy the same conditions of labour in which 
the more favoured sex now so joyfully rollicks. For 
once, these ladies will have the glad surprise of finding 
every conscienceless and unprincipled employer in the 
country on their side. State laws now in some measure 
restrain such employers from exploiting the labour of 
women to the utmost; and now, if this amendment goes 
through, these laws will be nullified. We wish that this 
vigorous sisterhood could find another outlet for its 
energies; one which, if it led to no more good, would at 
all events end in Jess harm. Federal judges find the 
Constitution accommodating enough as it is. 


Ir takes a great deal of temerity to suggest such a thing, 
but we can not see that the National Woman’s party is 
likely to work out a much better world for us through its 
peculiar variant of the class-struggle. To exchange a 
man’s world for a woman’s, or a woman’s world for a 
man’s, seems hardly worth the trouble. To bring in a 
human world, on the other hand, is worth any amount 
of trouble. This paper is always for the under dog, in 
a general way and ipso facto; but to be for the under 
dog with the sheer resentful purpose of some day mak- 
ing him top dog, is not to the purpose. We do not say, 
indeed we do not believe, that the National Woman’s 
party has deliberately set itself to this purpose; yet in 
all its works and ways, it shows itself a little, one may 
say, class-conscious. Yet if this is so, one must ask one- 
self in shame and mortification, whose fault is it? 


To be heart and soul for labour wherever labour is ex- 
ploited, which, under the present economic system, is 
everywhere, but to be dead against a dictatorship of the 
proletariat; to be strong for capital wherever it is bled 
by monopoly, which again is everywhere, but to repu- 
diate and reprehend every advantage which capital gains 
through association with monopoly; to be for men’s 
rights or women’s rights, not in yirtue of their being 
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men’s or women’s, but in virtue of their being human 
rights; to be for women or for men wherever women 
or men get in any way the worst of it, but to withstand 
their encroachments wherever they do not; to resist class- 
consciousness as one would the devil, whether that con- 
sciousness be determined by sex, colour, birth, race or 
economic status: this probably is the ideal of the humane 
life, and in recommending it to the National Woman’s 
party, we are sadly aware of our own distance from it. 
Yet our recommendation is a sincere expression of faith, 
which we hope these ladies will as sincerely accept as 
such, since one would not waste breath in recommend- 
ing an unattainable ideal. 


WHILE engaged in the somewhat unremunerative task 
of skimming newspapers, we noticed also a few items 
that may perhaps indicate a tendency in the world of 
labour. They reported action by five important bodies 
of organized labour, tending towards the “one big union” 
idea, and in one or two cases, towards the formation of 
an out-and-out Labour party in national politics. Unless 
employers become more enlightened than, say, the rail- 
way-operators and the United States Steel Corporation, 
these two things seem bound to come to pass—and we 
survey the prospect, we must say, with infinite regret. 
Mr. Stone, head of the Locomotive Engineers, is quoted 
as saying that the injustices done the railwaymen will 
greatly promote the idea of the one big union; and for 
our part we think so too. Thus American labour seems 
unlikely to profit by the experience of English labour, 
which has tried out about all the expedients that are 
available for trade-unionist organization and for politi- 
cal action, without, apparently, much bettering itself. 
They mean the indefinite prolongation of a mere class-war, 
and the indefinite domination of class-aims and class- 
ideals; and consequently the indefinite obscuration and 
neglect of social justice. 


WE have not read the offending matter which Representa- 
tive Blanton inserted into the Congressional Record, and 
for which he was reprimanded and came within an ace 
of expulsion. It was officially adjudged obscene, and for 
all we know, may have been. Frankly, we suspect a 
“plant” against Mr. Blanton, because he has made him- 
self effectively disliked by several powerful political and 
quasi-political interests. This, however, can in the nature 
of the case, be only a suspicion. But there are one or 
two features of the case that interest us more than the 
fate of Mr. Blanton. First, what is obscenity, and why, 
and who says so, and on what kind of authority? There 
are laws against obscenity; but the definition of obscenity 
and the determination of the offence in any special 
case, is left to the extemporization of some person who 
is invariably irresponsible, and often, like Mr. Burleson, 
for instance, ludicrously incompetent. This makes all 
such proceedings a mere pickle-herring farce. The offi- 
cial, having no standards set for him, must follow his 
own predilections, which may bbe enlightened and respect- 
able, and again, may be quite the opposite; something de- 
pending, probably, upon what he had for breakfast. 


TueEn too, if the fact of obscenity could be established 
against Mr. Blanton, is it not crowding the mourners a 
little to propose his expulsion on that ground? There are 
degrees in evil-doing; and Mr. Blanton’s offence can 
hardly be held to disqualify him absolutely for the duty 
of representing his constituency in legislative matters. At 
least, it might be left to his constituency to say whether 
or not it disqualifies him. If his deportment is offensive 
to his associates or to the House as a whole, there are 
other and more just and effective ways of dealing with it. 
To expel him for a minor and indeterminate offence is 
virtually to expel him because the House did not like his 
language; and if that can be done, it is a short step to 
expelling some member because the House does not like 
his looks or his religion or the cut of his clothes. The 
truth is, probably, that the House went into one of those 
spasms of morality for revenue only, in which it often 


indulges; and the disgusted spectator may get what sat- 
isfaction is to be had out of the acute observation of 
Remy de Gourmont, that “when morality triumphs, no end 
of indecencies take place.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian recently 
wrote from Budapest that Austria and Hungary are rap- 
idly drifting towards complete economic collapse. He 
illustrated his point by a table of exchanges which is so 
striking that we are moved to reprint it for the benefit 
of our readers. The figures give the number of kronen 
to the English pound sterling: 


IQI4. I9QIQ 1021 1921 1921 1921 

I June. rJan. rJan. rAug. 1 Sept. 27 Sept. 
In Vienna.... 24 kr. 58 2325 3440 4080 9550 
In Budapest.. 24 kr. 58 1020 1550 1650 2600 


These figures give dramatic expression to a desperate 
situation. The Guardian's correspondent goes on to say 
that the Burgenland dispute has alienated Austria and Hun- 
gary at a time when these two countries are in the great- 
est need of intercourse, and that while Austria is obliged 
to buy every ounce of its food abroad, Hungary is putting 
restrictions on imports and exports and thus paralysing 
trade. 


Tuts is the sort of thing to which we have become ac- 
customed since the Versailies conference put politics 
ahead of common sense—to say nothing of humanity. 
Politics is at the bottom of the impending European 
collapse; and there is no particular reason to expect order 
to emerge from the present chaos until politicians are set 
aside and undiluted common sense is brought to bear upon 
the situation. The Guardian's correspondent remarks 
that “Governments are absolutely at a loss how to put a 
stop to this mad rush towards ruin.” Naturally; for the 
Governments of Central Europe are political Govern- 
ments, committed to the support of privileged interests; 
they can not take the steps necessary to economic restora- 
tion without sacrificing those interests, and thus com- 
mitting suicide. Thus they may be expected to catch 
desperately at one straw after another until they are 
swallowed up in the disaster which they themselves have 
largely helped to bring about. 

Tue other day we happened across a story in the Liberator 
of Auckland, New Zealand, which furnishes an apt and 
amusing illustration of the incidence of post-war taxa- 
tion in every country. According to the story, Private 
Smith, having fought in the war, is now paying for it in 
the following manner: “He raises his head from a pil- 
low taxed 23% per cent and proceeds to get from under 
the blankets, taxed 23% per cent, and off a bed taxed 
twenty-three per cent, and mattress taxed twenty-five per 
cent. . . . He divests himself of his sleeping-wear, taxed 
28¥%4 per cent and proceeds to put on underwear, taxed 
28% per cent, socks taxed 28% per cent, and other cloth- 
ing taxed the same. He pulls on a pair of boots taxed 
fifteen per cent or Is. 6d. a pair, and laces them up with 
laces taxed twenty-six per cent. He proceeds to wash 
himself in a basin taxed twenty-three per cent, with soap 
taxed 2814 per cent, drying himself on a towel taxed 
twenty-three per cent, and a brush taxed 28% per cent. 
He cleans his teeth with a paste or powder taxed 28% 
per cent and a brush taxed the same.” This, however, is 
only the beginning of Private Smith’s day. From morn- 
ing until sundown taxation ruthlessly hounds him, until he 
finally goes to bed, to dream of that happy time when he 
shall “lie in a coffin taxed twenty-three per cent, under 
a tombstone taxed 28% per cent and perhaps inscribed 
with the suitable epitaph ‘Taxed to death.’” 


PRIVATE SMITH’s predicament is so much the predicament 
of all of us that one can not help feeling a good deal of 
exasperation mingled with amusement at his plight. With 
Congress at work trying to devise means for shifting our 
own annual four-billion dollar tax-burden from one shoul- 
der to the other this seems to be an especially appropriate 
time to do a little thinking about all these consumption- 
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taxes. In the last analysis, of course, such taxes are 
simply taxes on industry, for they inevitably mean higher 
prices, which in turn mean less buying, and consequently 
less production; and as production and consumption de- 
crease, the rate of taxation must increase correspondingly, 
if it is to bring in the amount needed to support an ex- 
travagant Government and pay interest on its loans. There 
seems to be little hope for a revival of industry as long as 
such industries as manage to keep going are compelled to 
stagger under their present heavy burden of taxation. We 
should like to suggest, by way of variety—since variety 
seems to be what Congress is after—that all consump- 
tion-taxes be abolished and a heavy tax on land-values and 
franchise-rights and other forms of monopoly be put in 
their place. This paper would be considerably less appre- 
hensive of an imperialistic war in the near future if there 
were forthcoming some such earnest that privilege would 
be obliged to help foot the bill. 


Cats are squirming out of bags in the most embarrassing 
fashion at the hearings of the special Senate Committee 
that is now investigating conditions in Haiti. Thus it ap- 
pears that the Navy Department is in possession of “con- 
fidential files,’ from which the Committee managed a 
few days ago to extricate a report made in 1919 by Lieut. 
Colonel Hooker of the Marine Corps to Brig. Gen. A. 
W. Catlin, one-time commander of the United States 
forces of occupation. This report confirms the truth of 
the charge that, by order of the American authorities, 
Haitian natives are forcibly held in servitude for months 
at a time for work on the roads. Moreover, the Senators 
have been informed that the American forces in the 
island have thus far killed 2500 natives, 1132 of them in 
the year ending 1 October 1920. Major T. C. Turner of 
the Marine Corps could find no one who would testify 
under oath to the actual murder of any Haitians held 
as prisoners but that “there were killings was undoubtedly 
true, and many of them can be directly traced to Major 
Clark H. Wells [a United States Marine officer], but 
these were not prisoners but were natives trying to es- 
cape from the corvée, or enforced road-work.” This same 
Major Wells, added the Major, was said to have ordered 
non-commissioned officers to “ ‘bump off the Cacos, who 
were regarded as bandits.’ That is the trouble; to the 
eye of men in uniform, natives who show an aversion to 
the blessings of civilization are always bandits or insur- 
rectionists or outlaws or worse. 


SPEAKING as an imperialist among friends, Lord North- 
cliffe has recently cheered the good citizens of this coun- 
try by referring to America’s twenty-three-year occupancy 
of the Philippine Islands as a period of “generous bene- 
faction.” Not satisfied with this, his lordship has pro- 
ceeded to anoint General Wood with the following senti- 
ment: “At this moment they [the Filipinos} have the 
services of a Governor-General of whom the late Lord 
Cromer, the best Egyptian administrator we have ever 
had, said, ‘The only man I would like to have succeed 
me is unfortunately unavailable, for he is an American— 
Leonard Wood.” This leads us to wonder if the results 
accomplished by the incomparable Governor of the Philip- 
pines will be anything like those achieved by the matchless 
Lord of Egypt. The question is a difficult one, and par- 
ticularly so when Lord Northcliffe states it thus: “Will 
education produce a virile, independent nation, or will it 


produce, as we have produced in Egypt, great numbers ot 


office-seekers, clerks and dissatisfied agitators?’ The 
very language of the inquiry is obscure; but if the pro- 
prietor of the London Times really believes that we, as 
empire-builders, have nothing better ahead of us than 
the choice between the liberation of the Philippines and 
the suppression of dissatisfied agitation for their libera- 
tion, then his lordship is not, after all, a very ardent 
believer in the final beneficence of imperialism. 


WE hope that some of our American friends who are 
travelling abroad in search of stimulants were present at 
the meeting of the British Empire Union in London a 


few days ago. The exquisite aroma of the affair, as 
transmitted to us by cable, is exhilarating enough in 
itself. The meeting was held under the presidency of a 
noble earl, and was graced by the presence of several 
jewelled ladies besides, and at the outset, there was a 
large Union Jack there too. But before the speakers had 
carried the might of Britain more than a quarter-way 
around the earth, somebody in the gallery began to sing 
a certain rebellious ditty set to the tune of “John Brown’s 
Body,” and then “The Red Flag.” In a few moments, 
“stink bombs” were flying, and very soon the flag that 
floats so proudly o’er Yukon’s icy mountains and India’s 
coral strand seems to have been pretty badly trampled upon 
by ex-service men and other hungry fellows who had been 
admitted to the ceremonies by some very unfortunate mis- 
take. When the fight was over, the nobilities, and the 
policemen who had come to their rescue, picked up a num- 
ber of wooden cases in which the “anarchist bombs” had 
been carried and it was found that all of them were hand- 
somely labelled “Made in Germany.” The connexion hay- 
ing thus been established between Bolshevism, as the pres- 
ent enemy of Britain, and Germany, the uninjured mem- 
bers of the Union gathered about the platform and pro- 
ceeded to celebrate the special qualities of that imperial- 
ism which is acceptable to so many Englishmen only when 
it bears the label “Made in England.” 


For pure and unadulterated smugness and complacency 
we have seldom come across anything to equal the fol- 
lowing statement which appeared in a recent issue of that 
admirable New York publication, the Real Estate Record 
and Guide: “There are no cheap apartments anywhere 
in the city of New York. Tenants have found that hard 
fact out this autumn and are reconciled to reducing the 
volume of their luxuries and applying the difference to 
their rent.” Speaking off-hand we should say that this 
choice piece of unctuous rectitude is equal to anything 
that Mr. Pecksniff could do in that line; indeed it dis- 
tinctly reminds us of the grace before meat which that 
immortal architect uttered on a certain great occasion at 
Todgers’s—‘“‘a short and pious grace invoking a blessing 
on the appetites of those present, and committing all 
persons who had nothing to eat to the care of Providence; 
whose business (so said the grace in effect) it clearly 
was to look after them.” 


Our neighbour, the Survey, has decided to put on a new 
dress once a month, and come out in what it calls a 
“graphic edition,’ with a view to educating the public 
by pictures. If it continues to display the ingenuity that 
it has put into its first effort which is now before us, it 
ought to do exceedingly well. In an article on the ad- 
ministration of justice in Cleveland, for instance, the 
Survey prints without comment pictures of a policeman, 
a detective, a county prosecutor, a city prosecutor, two 
assistant prosecutors, a county judge and a prison matron. 
Nothing could be more effective; looking at these faces, 
one understands the whole story far better than one 
would get it from reading a whole ream of prose. The 
appearance of these persons tells one precisely what may 
be expected from the machinery of legalism which they 
operate; quite as we said a few weeks ago, if one wishes 
to know what may be expected of the Washington con- 
ference, all one needs do is look at the faces of the 
delegates. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT DELUSION. 


In the conventional discussions of the peace-makers, 
and of the war-makers who are posing for the time 
being as peace-makers, the God of War is commonly 
figured forth as an animated suit of armour, without 
so much as a skeleton inside it. The respectable ad- 
vocate of disarmament thumps the suit of mail, in 
the expectation that it will reverberate like an empty 
kettle. When it does not do so, he still fails to recog- 
nize that his problem has a content; or what is worse, 
he pretends that he does not recognize it. 

lf the superficialist is wrong; if, as this paper has 
so long and so ardently maintained, there is some- 
thing solid under the “tin hat” of Mars, then there 
is always the chance that the thumping of the shell 
will reveal the presence of the reality within. ‘That 
is to say, the great diplomatic dalliance at Washington 
is not without possibilities for good. It may very 
well produce no beneficent result of any sort; and 
then again, its inevitable and fore-intended failure 
may effect a certain degree of popular disillusionment, 
with a disposition here and there to inquire into a 
subcutaneous reality too indecent for the eye of the 
conferees. , 

As though to facilitate such an inquiry on the part 
of every disgusted observer of the activities oi the 
conference, the newspapers are performing at this 
time a veritable evisceration of Mars. We do not 
mean to say, of course, that our journalists have 
entered consciously upon this labour. Indeed, it 
seems to us that most of the editors are quite blind 
to the significance of the material which appears in the 
news-columns of their own papers. Yet the signifi- 
cant material does appear, and as the days pass and 
the items accumulate, we ourselves are more and more 
convinced that this present period of showy and 
superficial pacifism is actually a period of fundamental 
and highly effective war-making. 

We are not thinking now of the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements that have been thrown across the trade- 
lanes of Europe, or of the new imperialist enterprises 
upon which Great Britain, France and Japan have 
recently embarked. ‘The signs of evil times are suffi- 
ciently many in the foreign field, but there is no good 
reason why one should go abroad in search of phenom- 
ena which are plentiful enough at home. 

Here, for instance, is this business of the Cuban 
loan. Under a preliminary arrangement, Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan and Company have already supplied the Cuban 
Government with five million in spending money, to 
be used in the payment of current expenses and of 
salaries in arrears. The Cuban executive, having 
thus been bolstered up for the time being with a supply 
of ready cash, is negotiating with a group of bankers, 
headed by the Morgan interests, for an additional loan 
of fifty to sixty millions of dollars, to run for a period 
of thirty to forty years. Report has it that these funds 
will not come into the full control of the Cuban 
Government, but will remain “more or less’ under 
the supervision of the American banking-group; and 
back of the bankers, of course, the Government at 
Washington. 

Some time ago, it was announced that General 
Crowder, the official American “resident” in Cuba, 
was to sit in at the negotiations between the bankers 
and the Latin politicians. More recently, we have 
been informed by the press that the State Depart- 
ment looks with favour upon such a loan as is now 


proposed. Thus it appears that a group of American 
bankers is about to be installed as the power behind 
the throne in Cuba, for a period perhaps ten times 
as long as that for which Mr. Harding was elected. 
The State Department’s official approval of this ar- 
rangement is expected as a matter of course; and to 
us it seems that official approval prepares the way for 
armed intervention whenever any sort of disturbance 
threatens the stability of Cuban politics, or the fertility 
of Cuban plantations. 

When the security of foreign loans is at stake, 
Governments are very much alike in their behaviour. 
French intervention in Mexico, British intervention 
in Egypt, and American intervention in Santo Do- 
mingo were conducted, respectively, under the aus- 
pices of Napoleonic imperialism, Gladstonian 
liberalism and Wilsonian democracy. Hidden here 
somewhere, there is a lesson in the fundamentals of 
war-making, which, once learned, becomes a powerful 
stimulus to interest in international economic affairs. 
If the American people had felt this stimulus, they 
would not be so much excited over the doings of the 
conference, and so completely indifferent to such enter- 
prises as this in Cuba, and the other one upon which 
the consortium is engaged in China. 

As this paper goes to press, the Government at 
Peking finds itself faced with obligations which it 
can not meet without negotiating new loans. The 
American bankers of the consortium-group, having 
waited for the time to ripen, are generously offering 
to refund these pressing obligations, up to the amount 
of fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, if the Chinese 
Government will accede to conditions which it has 
hitherto refused to accept. The State Department 
has already declared its approval of the proposed loan, 
and previous correspondence between the Department 
and the bankers pledges the Government “‘to take every 
possible step to secure the execution of equitable con- 
tracts made in good faith by its citizens in foreign 
lands.” In the case of the Chinese loan, the “equit- 
able contract” appears to be very much like that offered 
to Cuba, except that the former arrangement provides 
for an international partnership in the advancement 
and administration of loans. Thus the consortium 
involves the possibility of trouble not only with the 
natives, but with the competing financiers and _ politi- 
cians of Great Britain, France and Japan. 

Similarly, in the case of Mexico, the notion that an 
agreement between the Mexican Government and the 
International Committee of Bankers will clear away 
the possibility of trouble is a delusion and a snare. 
If the failure of the Mexican Government to pay inter- 
est on bonds held abroad is one of the factors that have 
kept the United States and Mexico nicely balanced 
on the verge of war for several years, it is because 
the American Government has erected the private 
interest of a comparatively few American bondhold- 
ers into a public burden, and has compelled all the 
people of the country to share its weight. The refund- 
ing of the Mexican debt of $190 million, and of the 
interest in default, amounting to $50 million, will not 
touch that heart of the problem, but will very probably 
involve the American Government more deeply than 
ever, as the guarantor of American investments in a 
troubled country. 

If we have here given special emphasis to the sub- 
ject of foreign loans, it is not because we believe that 
the exportation of capital in this form is especially 
likely to be followed up by an exportation of men 
and munitions, but because it seems to us that it is 
in the matter of loans that governmental guarantees are 
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most shamelessly published to the world. However, 
when one remembers the ardour with which the State 
Department has defended the right of American 
monopolists to share the swag in the oil-fields of 
Mexico, Mesopotamia and the Dutch East Indies, one 
is disposed to believe that the misuse of political power 
is about as great in this one case as in the other; and 
incidentally one is tempted to lay one’s finger to one’s 
nose, when one learns that shortly after Mr. Hughes 
got through pleading the cause of free access to 
natural resources in Mesopotamia, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey acquired the 
exclusive right to develop petroleum-resources and to 
deal in petroleum-products, throughout the greater 
part of Czecho-Slovakia. 

This, then, is the sort of thing we think of, when 
we hear that there is to be a great confabulation on 
the problems of peace and war. We know that there 
are many places on this earth where men may take 
exceptional risks, in the expectation of exceptional 
returns; we see American investors, in constantly in- 
creasing numbers, planting their funds in troubled 
ground, often in defiance of the wishes of the natives, 
and in competition with adventurous foreigners; we 
see the possibilities of friction multiply day by day, as 
the process of expansion and interpenetration goes on; 
and finally we see the several Governments, our own 
not the least of them, gathering up these numberless 
individual risks, and multiplying them many times over 
by laying them upon each individual in some great geo- 
graphic area that happens to be tinted all one colour 
on the map; we see many millions of men thus 
obliged to insure with their lives some paltry loan 
they never heard of, or some oil-well they can never 
see. We see all this, and we say that the connexion 
which the State sets up between the individual ad- 
venturer and the insuring millions has got to be 
broken; that until it is broken, it is idleness and an 
insult for the Governments which make the connexion 
to tall of peace. 


MR. FORD’S DIAGNOSIS. 


Mr. Henry Forp may not be able to claim “all 
knowledge as his province,” as did Francis Bacon; 
nor may he derive his spiritual lineage from Peter 
Abélard, “the man unto whom it was given to know 
everything.” Like his friend Mr. Edison, and like 
the rest of us, when he has ventured out of his line, 
he has usually shown a large and refreshing stretch of 
fallibility. His divagations in economics, social philos- 
ophy, politics and journalism are perhaps not to be 
considered seriously. When he is in his line of strict 
business, however, by which we mean the manufactur- 
ing and selling of commodities, Mr. Ford presents a 
pretty impressive figure. He is all there all the time. 
He has enough solid achievement to his credit in the 
way of business, moreover, to make it worth anyone’s 
while to heed carefully anything that he may say about 
the conduct of a business. 

Mr. Ford recently gave out a statement, published 
in the Nation’s Business, on the subject of railway- 
transportation. He was asked what he would do if he 
were president of a great railway-system like the 
Pennsylvania or the New York Central. He replied 
that he would work towards four things: first, getting 
rid of unproductive stockholders; second, lightening 
the equipment; third, expediting freight; fourth, get- 
ting rid of superfluous employees, especially lawyers. 
Since we know nothing of the railway-business in a 
practical way, we are not-entitled to an opinion about 
the practicability of Mr. Ford’s ideas. If we ex- 


pressed one, we should probably make quite as much 
a mess of it as we sometimes detect Mr. Ford making 
when he ventures supra crepidam into matters of which 
we know more than he does. We are entitled to 
say, however, that Mr. Ford’s qualities, achievements 
and experience make any ideas which he may have 
on such a subject antecedently respectable; and fur- 
thermore, that to the lay mind, pending further and 
better information, these proposals seem extremely 
reasonable. Therefore, since transportation is in a 
notoriously bad way, and the interests of the public 
are unfavourably affected in consequence, it seems 
highly appropriate that Mr. Ford should have some 
kind of answer. Under the circumstances, his state- 
ment is a definite challenge to American railway-opera- 
tors at large, and the public has a right to suggest 
that it be met with something quite explicit. Would 
Mr. Ford’s ideas work, in the first place; and would 
their adoption improve our railway-service ; and if not, 
why not? We do not know how to answer these ques- 
tions, but we feel that we have a full right to ask 
what the operators, who do know, have to say to them. 

On all his four points of reorganization, Mr. Ford 
makes some observations which seem extremely sensi- 
ble. On the first point, the elimination of unproduc- 
tive shareholders, Mr. Ford says that the real pur- 
pose of a railway is to serve the public, and that there 
is no reason why it should be diverted from that ser- 
vice and set to doing an entirely different thing, Le., 
putting money into the pockets of stockholders. Mr. 
Ford apparently regards a railway as a highway, and 
thinks we are in the toll-road stage of railways as we 
were once, not so long ago, in the toll-road stage of 
highways. All this is quite conceivable; and also that 
as the highways became public, so most advantageously 
might the railways. Our own notion of railway-eco- 
nomics, as our readers know, differs somewhat from 
Mr. Ford’s, but the challenge to the railway-executives 
is to say wherein and why Mr. Ford is wrong in his 
primary conception of the nature and function of a 
railway. “We talk too much about finance,” says Mr. 
Ford: 


The first thing is to make a railway work. Make it possible 
for people to use it as much as they want to. Then there will 
be no trouble about finances. The trouble is that we start 
with finance and expect finance to make the road go. Finance 
can’t do that. Finance is a, failure. 


Something of the sort, for whatever reason, seems 
to have taken place in the case of our highways. As 
we got out of the toll-road stage, our highways be- 
came more freely used, became better and more in 
number, and paid no dividends. It is for the railway- 
executives to tell us how far the analogy holds, and 
hence how far Mr. Ford is presumably right. 

On the second point, Mr. Ford says that locomotives 
and cars are four or five times as heavy as they should 
be, and consequently, rails and ties are too heavy. He 
calls this overweight “the prime mistake on the me- 
chanical side of railroading,” and says it is due to the 
fact that producers of iron and steel have had so much 
to do with the development of railways. If it be true 
that in railway-equipment, mere size and weight have 
“long ago passed the point of economy,” it strikes us 
that the fact can not be too quickly made known. If it 
be true that, for whatever reason, cars take more time 
than they should to deliver their load at their destina- 
tion; or that a well-managed road needs less legal 
service, and that most railways “have enough lawyers 
working for them to operate them, if they were en- 
gaged in useful work,” this mismanagement should be 
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thoroughly aired. Finally, Mr. Ford makes what seems 
to us a most serious statement about the plight of the 
practical railway-manager : 

With their stockholders on their backs, and their banker- 
bosses who don’t know anything about railroading, what can 
they do? They must be liberated from the present system; 
and you can’t do that by giving them half a billion dollars 
to perpetuate the present bad system, either. 

Well, how about this? Is this a fair statement of 
the fix that managers are in? Is it true that half a 
billion dollars, or a billion, would not really mend mat- 
ters, but would be more or less as good money thrown 
after bad? Since the Nation’s Business has been enter- 
prising enough to get this statement out of Mr. Ford, 
why should it not go further and get some practical 
railway-executive to take up Mr. Ford’s points and 
answer them in detail? If nominations are in order, 
we beg to suggest the titular head of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Sir Thomas Shaughnessy is prob- 
ably the ablest railway-operator now living: his achieve- 
ments speak as eloquently as Mr. Ford’s. Having retired 
from active service, he is in a sense above the battle, 
and might feel no constraint in speaking his mind. 
A public discussion of the fundamental principles of 
railway-operation, between Sir Thomas Shaughnessy 
and Mr. Henry Ford, would be informing beyond 
measure, and by no means uninteresting. Like the 
meeting of Jack Hamlin and Yuba Bill, it would be 
something that is not staged every day; and when it 
was over, the public would be apt to know a little more 
than it now does of what’s really what with the railways. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. 


In its issue of 22 October the New York Times pub- 
lished a notable editorial confirmation of the position 
which from the outset this paper has taken towards 
politics. Citing an address delivered the other day by 
President Butler of Columbia University, the Times 
says: 

He suggested that in the last few years the centre of 
gravity has shifted from political questions to economic. 
Politics is concerned with rights that may be legislated 
about, for it is not difficult to reach agreements about rights 
and wrongs. But economics is concerned with interests, 
and interests are matters of difference of opinion about 
which agreements are difficult. It follows that when political 
parties try to legislate about interests, they plant the seeds of 
disagreements, 

All this might perhaps be better expressed. The 
Times, moreover, does not by any means follow out 
the logic of it; the rest of the editorial is mostly 
special pleading. But no matter; one can easily see 
what it is that the Times is driving at, and the essen- 
tial principle that it has in mind is sound as ever it can 
be, and this paper has held to it firmly from its very 
first issue. All our criticism of public affairs has been 
based on the notion that it is somewhat more than 
high time for politics to take a back seat. The attempt 
to apply economics through politics has made rather a 
mess of things and put all our social machinery a 
little out of order. Probably no one would feel like 
disputing this; the evidences of it are too many, too 
obvious and too widespread. But now, having made 
such a mess of things, politics, again, is pretending to 
the job of clearing up the mess and setting matters 
straight again; and the upshot is that it is, and for 
nearly three years has been, making a worse mess 
than ever. 

This is inevitable because, in the rather loose 
phraseology of the Times, the whole process, from the 
armistice to the present day, has been one of “legis- 
lating about interests.” Interests are the concern of 


economics, they are the subject-matter for the opera- 
tion of purely natural laws. The incessant effort of 
politics is to meddle with the direction and the inci- 
dence of those laws; and the eternal delusion of the 
politically-minded person is a belief that this can be 
done effectively and without danger. All the economic 
provisions of the Versailles treaty, the indemnity- 
arrangements, the military occupations and super- 
visions, the blockade, the proposed diversions of traffic, 
artificially-established trade-routes, customs-barriers, 
punitive imposts—all these are simply so many at- 
tempts, by means of politics, to cut in between cause 
and effect, to nullify or suspend the operation of 
natural economic law. That such attempts should suc- 
ceed is simply unimaginable. It was no doubt a sense 
of their futility and viciousness that prompted Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to say that the moment the armistice 
was declared, all the chief politicians of all the nations 
should have been deported to some distant island and 
guarded there—treated with kindness indeed, but kept 
strictly incommunicado—for at least three years. 
Whether or not this sense animated Mr. Shaw, how- 
ever, it has animated this paper. The utter incompe- 
tence of political principles, methods and machinery in 
the present premises has been so manifest to us that 
we have been unable to treat the reconstructionary 
pretensions of politics with any respect whatever. We 
are a little surprised, though highly pleased, to find 
President Butler and the Times taking so long a step 
towards the fundamentals of our position. A con- 
servative and experienced newspaper-man told us the 
other day that in five years’ time all the newspapers 
in the country would be espousing our view of politics. 
We were flattered, of course, but had our doubts and 
we still have them; nevertheless we are aware that 
Mr. Butler and the Times are supersensitive weather- 
vanes, and we are accordingly much encouraged. 


STRIKES LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL. 


We have often complained about the impropriety of 
using the word capitalism to describe the present 
economic system, and the injustice of posing capital 
and the capitalist as per se inimical to a sound eco- 
nomic order. We do not much wonder, however, that 
this misapprehension about the nature and function of 
capital has become so common, and that labour sees 
in capital an enemy rather than a fellow-prisoner in 
the shackles of monopoly. When one compares the 
safeguards which the law has put around capital-in- 
come with those which it has put around service-in- 
come, one becomes exasperated enough to wish it 
were possible to take the same view. Here are mil- 
lions who have no other source of income except the 
service that they can render with brain and muscle; 
and the law has given their income no safeguard 
whatever against interruption or diminution. On the 
other hand, the law and the basic constitution of 
society has surrounded capital-income with extra- 
ordinary safeguards; not always effective, to be sure, 
but as nearly so as it is possible to make them. Obvi- 
ously, capital has this advantage through occasional 
association with privilege; and the lesson that capital 
must finally learn is that the advantage is illusory 
and in the long run not worth having. Nevertheless, it 
has this advantage and does not yet see the advisa- 
bility of giving it up; while labour has nothing like 
it, nor can have, because labour has no corresponding 
association with privilege. 

It is interesting to see how the sense of this advan- 
tage, as an accepted fact, is reflected in comment upon 
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economic conditions. When millions of persons are 
out of work—that is, when employers abruptly in- 
terrupt service-income—the condition is regarded as 
quite in the nature of things, it is spoken of in an 
impersonal fashion as “a condition of unemployment” 
or “the appearance of a labour-surplus.” None of the 
institutional voices of society has much to say about 
the justice of leaving: ,service-income thus unsafe- 
guarded; its justice, rather, is assumed. But when a 
labour-union, for example, indirectly proposes an in- 
terruption or a diminution of capital-income, these 
voices are promptly heard; and in cases where privi- 
lege and monopoly are notably involved, as in the 
case of the railways and the United States Steel 
Corporation, the voice of the Government is heard 
too. The attitude of newspapers at large towards the 
steel-workers in the recent strike was notorious; the 
activity of the courts and the police, backed by State 
and Federal officials, has become, through the Inter- 
church report, equally notorious. As for the railway- 
men, we hope they feel that they have their money’s 
worth out of voting for Mr. Harding; for unless all 
reports are deliberately untruthful, this Administra- 
tion proposed to apply industrial conscription against 
them as coolly and ruthlessly as Mr. Wilson’s Admin- 
istration applied military conscription against the 
Germans. 

Capital has been on a prolonged strike against 
industry and commerce in the United States. There 
is every reason for this, and capital is not on any 
account to be blamed. This strike, moreover, has done 
a tremendous amount of damage. But now the inter- 
esting thing is to see how generally this strike and its 
consequences are regarded as a mere phenomenon, 
with no question of the right and propriety of capital’s 
behaviour in the premises. This, we repeat, is just, 
and no informed person would complain of it. On 
the other hand, railway-labour proposes a strike which 
would do a great deal of damage. As with capital, 
there is every reason for this strike, and in declaring 
it, the railwaymen had not only constitutional right 
but also the full justice of the situation on their side. 
What happened? The full force of the Government 
was brought against them in flagrant disregard of both 
constitutional right and common justice; and all the 
voices of society were raised against them as well. 
One important newspaper in the course of a whole 
column of vituperation, called the strike an outrage 
and a crime, and spoke of “a class endeavouring to 
make itself the terrorizing master of the Common- 
wealth.” Another newspaper called it “a shameless 
and ruthless hold-up of the United States’; another 
denounced it as “wicked”; another as a bullying of 
the dominant millions; another as “the methods of 
the highwayman” and “a strong resemblance to do- 
mestic war’; and so on. Yet the Government has 
made no move to coerce capital from its long and 
obstinate strike, into a condition of involuntary servi- 
tude; nor have the newspapers, as far as we know, 
used any such language in denunciation of capital’s 
great strike. Can anyone wonder, we say again, that 
under the circumstances labour should mistakenly re- 
gard capital as its enemy? 

These matters illustrate the habit of thought that 
has been fixed and ingrained in us all by the partiality 
of our laws relating to capital-income; and their 
partiality has been brought about by the occasional and 
wholly unnatural association of the interests of capital 
with those of privilege. Under the influence of this 
habit, labour suffers great injustice and immediate 
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damage; and capital suffers as great injustice, and 
ultimately, though not immediately, as great damage. 
These are the reasons why this paper is always plead- 
ing for a re-examination of the whole question of 
the relations of capital and labour. The late Mayor 
Gaynor, whom we regard as by far the ablest man in 
the public life of our time and country, once spoke 
of a certain class of things with which “it is necessary 
to deal, not only with justice, but with the appearance 
of justice, and the latter is no less important than 
the former.” Eminently do these matters belong in 
that category. As it is, labour is treated, not only 
unjustly, but with every appearance of injustice; and 
that will not do. Capital, too, is treated unjustly, 
with the same kind of injustice that makes a spoiled 
child; and the appearance of injustice is manifest as 
well. Meanwhile, feelings run high, situations become 
exacerbated, more and greater injustice is done, and 
a greater general indifference to justice becomes estab- 
lished; and this must continue until, either voluntarily 
or under pressure of necessity, society takes into re- 
view the mutual relations of capital and labour, and 
the relations of both to privilege. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 
ONcE upon a time, long ago, long before historians began 
to set down the record of mankind in malice, so that future 
generations might read it and despair, there lived a race 
of happy people. 

They are no more, and the secret of their abode died with 
them. We do not know whether they bathed in the waters 
of the Euphrates or of the Nile, or whether they dwelt by 
the banks of some other stream now long dried up and 
forgotten. 

They have left no traces. Our plows do not turn up their 
bones, and their breath is not in any wind we know. They 
have bequeathed to us no monuments, neither those of the 
spirit nor those that are fashioned of metal or of stone. 

Being happy, they had no terror of nature, for it was part 
of their happiness to be in accord with her; and since their 
happiness was due to their goodness, they also had no evil 
thoughts of which to be afraid. They therefore had no need 
of the consolations of religion and turned to no gods for 
comfort. They reared no idols and built no churches. When 
the gods saw that they did not stretch out their hands to 
them they said to themselves: ‘““These people have no need 
of us. They are happy.” 

Being happy, they were not troubled in spirit and there- 
fore invented no system of philosophy to justify their exist- 
ence. They did not set out to prove that things are incap- 
able of proof and were satisfied with appearances because 
they found them full of charm. When foreign philosophers 
heard of this they said: “That is what comes of happiness. 
These people should have been taught to despise happiness.” 

Being happy they were content with the world as it is and 
did not turn to art to give them a better one. Their sleep 
was dreamless because they had no need to dream of a 
brighter life. Their neighbours considered them barbarians, 
and said of them: “These people do not know what exquisite 
forms the human spirit assumes when it suffers.” 

Thus they left no monuments of the spirit. Neither did 
they leave any monuments of the flesh, 

They buried their dead in green fields and reared no monu- 
ments in their name. For they had no hidden hate for their 
fellows and therefore did not have any remorse to com- 
memorate. 

Neither did they build enduring tombs for themselves while 
still alive. For they had none of the conceit of immortality, 
and though they knew that they were destined to die, they 
deprived the inevitable of its sting by accepting it. 

They made only frail and perishable things and kept no 
cup after they had emptied it. If they lived only for each 
moment it was not because they feared the next. Pleasure 
did not madden them because pain had never haunted them. 

One arose among them who said: “I have discovered that 
all things pass and especially that happiness passes. Should 
not this make us unhappy?” 

But they answered him: “If all things pass then to pass 
must also bring happiness.” 

He sought to cast them down with prophecies. 


“Tt is writ- 
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ten,” he said, “that after us there shall come a race of men 
born in misery who will for ever seek happiness in vain.” 
They said: “Then especially we rejoice that we are des- 
tined to pass away. For it would only add to the wretched- 
ness of these unhappy beings of whom you speak if they 
knew that there had once been a happy people.” 
A. B. Kurtrner, 


A NEW WAY WITH UNEMPLOYMENT. 


THE present industrial position in Great Britain makes 
it a depressing time in which to write about any move- 
ment for industrial emancipation. The period of arti- 
ficial prosperity which followed the conclusion of the 
war has come to an end, and the trade unions now 
find themselves confronted with a situation in which 
for the moment the best they can hope for is that they 
may be able successfully to defend their members 
against the attempts of the employers to depress wages 
and conditions to an intolerable level. But the very 
fact that our industrial system is admittedly suffering 
from a malady that may prove mortal is the best of 
reasons why we should cast the eye of critical examina- 
tion upon it and be ready to give full consideration to 
any proposed alternative method of ordering the na- 
tion’s economic affairs. 

However fully we may recognize the operation of 
international causes in the present depression, we cer- 
tainly can not explain it entirely by casting all the 
blame upon the international economic situation or 
upon the vicious policy of the statesmen who have 
brought this situation about. There is enough wrong 
with the international economic system in all conscience, 
but many of these wrongs proceed from vices inherent 
in the various national systems. 

No reasonable person can afford to be satisfied with 
things as they are. Everywhere to-day we see pro- 
ceeding throughout the whole world of industry, a 
cat and dog fight. We see employers endeavouring to 
lower wages and worsen conditions of labour on the 
plea that a low standard of living is the essential 
condition of successful competition in the markets of 
the world. We know that the weapon on which the 
main reliance is placed in forcing wage-cuts and the 
acceptance of worse conditions of employment is the 
insecurity which arises from trade-depression and the 
existence of a surplus of labour in bad times: It is 
because there is widespread unemployment to-day and 
the fear of more widespread unemployment to-mor- 
row, that the trade unions are in a weak position for 
resisting the attacks which are being made upon their 
members. It is unemployment and the fear of unem- 
ployment that sap the workers’ confidence, and drive 
them either to acts of violence or to a fatalistic ac- 
ceptance of whatever conditions are offered to them. 
It becomes plain in times like these that the pivot on 
which the present economic system turns is the inse- 
curity to which it exposes the great mass of the 
wage-earners, 

Can any humane or rational being hold that a sys- 
tem which depends upon this fear and insecurity is 
one under which civilized human beings ought to be 
compelled to live? Can anyone even maintain that 
such a system is efficient or makes the best of the 
nation’s productive power? We have to-day in every 
country vast arrears of work waiting to be done. 
Labour is ready and waiting, and asks only a living 
wage and an opportunity to get to work on the job. 
This opportunity, however, the present industrial sys- 
tem denies; and as a result vast numbers of unem- 
ployed workers are being maintained by private or 
public charity on a scale which necessarily involves 
human and economic deterioration. 


The first requirement, then, is to lift the fear of 
unemployment and the constant burden of economic 
insecurity from the worker’s mind. Only when this 
is done, and when the worker possesses an assured 
status in industry under which his claim to the means 
of living ranks as prior to all other claims upon the 
product, can we reasonably expect that the worker 
will do his best in the interests of production. We 
have too long relied on fear as the incentive to pro- 
duction: and, although the facts are plain for those 
who will see them, most people have not yet found 
out that fear generates only unwilling and inefficient 
service. The granting of a secure status in industry 
to every wage-earner would at once make possible a 
great increase in productivity, and therewith a marked 
fall in the costs of production. 

A reasonable economic system designed to call out 
the best co-operative effort on the part of those who 
are engaged in industry will have to satisfy three 
requirements. In the first place, it must afford rea- 
sonable security so that a man may know that, as long 
as he does his work well, he need not fear the loss of 
his job and the cessation of his income on which his 
status in the community depends. In the second place, 
it will have to afford the assurance that the work is 
being done because it is useful and that the product 
will reach those who need it for some rational human 
use. This means that the system of distribution shall 
be such as to ensure a right direction of productive 
effort, and that goods shall be made, not in accord- 
ance with the maximum expectations of individual 
profit, but in response to a known social need. In the 
third place, the worker, given security and the sense 
that his work is being directed to a useful end, will 
demand freedom in the organization of his service. 
He will accept the responsibility for its efficient or- 
ganization ; and only if this responsibility does actually 
rest upon him can we expect him to work in the spirit 
of free rather than of slave-labour. If we are sin- 
cere in desiring to make industry efficient, we must 
cast the responsibility for its organization and control 
upon the workers by hand and brain whose attitude 
towards their work either makes or mars the economic 
system. 

These three demands are the vital demands of 
guild socialism, which aims at an economic system 
based on the achievement by the whole body of work- 
ers of security, on social direction of productive effort, 
and on collective responsibility for efficient organization 
and control. These three demands, or indeed any one 
of them, can not, I believe, be reconciled with the 
maintenance of the present economic system under 
which production is carried on in the interests of 
private profit; for, as long as goods are produced o1 
withheld in accordance with the expectation of profit, 
there are bound to be insecurity and unemployment and 
misdirection of productive effort, and an autocratic 
system of administration. 

As things are now under the profit system it fre- 
quently pays the responsible directors of an industry 
to withhold or restrict production rather than to pro- 
duce up to the maximum capacity of plant and labour. 
In other words, it pays them under certain conditions 
to throw workers out of employment, and indeed, 
they often have no alternative but to do so. It means 
also that it frequently pays better to produce goods 
which are not urgently needed—for example, luxury 
commodities—rather than immediate necessaries, be- 
cause one section of the purchasing public possesses 
the money with which to buy while the necessitous 
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classes, owing to unemployment, have little or no pur- 
chasing power. It means, thirdly, that in order to 
maintain a system which produces these anti-social re- 
sults, constant coercion is necessary—unemployment 
providing the means for this coercion—and self-govern- 
ment for the workers becomes impossible. 

The Guild Socialists of England, long before the 
present crisis came about, had fixed their eyes on un- 
employment as the key problem of industry. They 
made the demand that every worker should be guaran- 
teed, from the fruits of the industry in which he works, 
continuous maintenance, and that this maintenance of 
the whole body of workers should be a first charge upon 
the industry, taking precedence of all claims to profit 
and met by setting aside the surplus of good years to 
meet the needs which arise in times of depression. 
They hold also, that, if the guild-socialist system of 
industrial maintenance were adopted, trade-depression, 
while it would not be altogether eliminated, would be 
considerably reduced. For at present, even if a de- 
pression arises from international causes, it is at once 
reflected in the home market because the purchasing- 
power of the workers who are thrown out of work in 
one industry is reduced, and this at once involves a 
reduced demand for the products of other industries 
and thus throws other workers out of employment. 
The circle of unemployment thus constantly widens. 
But if maintenance were assured, this widening of the 
circle would be checked at the outset, and every ex- 
ternal crisis would not be exaggerated by the creation 
of a corresponding crisis in the home market. In- 
dustrial maintenance, or the concession of economic 
security to every worker, is thus a demand which goes 
to the root of the malady of the present system. 

Could the concession of industrial maintenance be 
made, and the capitalist system be left in other respects 
intact? In theory I believe it could, for I have no 
doubt that industrial maintenance would both greatly 
reduce the volume of unemployment and the serious- 
ness of trade-fluctuations and bring about an immense 
increase in the productivity of labour by freeing the 
workers from the insecurity which is always present 
with them under existing conditions. But in prac- 
tice, I have no doubt that the concession of industrial 
maintenance would lead speedily to the supersession of 
the present obsolete economic system. It is only fear 
that makes the workers tolerate the present system and, 
released from insecurity, they would tolerate it no 
longer. The way would at once become clear for the 
fuller realization of the aims of the guild socialists. 
That, perhaps, is why those who at present hold power 
so firmly resist any measures designed to lift the bur- 
den of insecurity from the working classes, and persist 
in a useless and extravagant policy of relief aimed 
merely at keeping the mass of the workers just far 
enough from positive starvation to avert revolution. 

I make no apology for concentrating this descrip- 
tion of guild-socialist aims mainly upon the question 
of unemployment. In this short article I have given 
no doubt a quite inadequate account of guild socialism 
as a social doctrine; but, at this moment, the most im- 
portant thing to grasp about guild socialism is its 
positive suggestion for dealing with unemployment. 
As soon as the public can be brought to feel that the 
present insecurity of labour is both humanly intoler- 
able and economically remediable, the way will be 
clear as it is not now, for a sympathetic understanding 
of the wider aims of guild socialism in the sphere of 
economic construction. 

GeD. He Cone. 
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WHAT EVERY CRAFTSMAN KNOWS. 


It is curious how completely, if you are at all sensitive 
to his spell, a dead and gone craftsman can impose 
himself upon you. For three long years I have been the 
slave—the willing, even the enthusiastic slave, but a 
slave none the less—of a Yankee carpenter who has 
been in his grave for three-quarters of a century, and 
whose name, even, I do not know. Something like a 
century ago he built a house, a brick farmhouse under 
a doming mountain, with timbers hewn from the 
farmer’s forest up the slopes, and in the course of time 
the farmer died, and his son died, and the house fell 
into other hands, till at last it passed into mine, still 
standing four-square to the wind that draws down 
through the mountain gorge; though the floor beams 
were a bit “dozey,”’ as my carpenter puts it, due to 
insufficient ventilation in the cellar. The house did 
well enough for the original owner, who probably had 
a large family of children, but it was not large enough 
for me, who have none; so I was forced to add to it, 
doubling its size, but, naturally, preserving its style 
intact, having a great respect and affection for the 
Yankee adaptation of the Georgian dwelling, which 
our forefathers so cleverly yet almost unconsciously 
developed. And that is when I became a slave. 

The original carpenter who put the woodwork in 
my house had no mill to send to when he wanted a 
moulding. He took a plane and made one. Perhaps 
he made the plane, too, grinding the blade after some 
design of his own. He had, however, clear, first- 
growth white pine at his disposal, and plenty of time 
as well. A legend persists in the family of a neigh- 
bour of mine that the grandmother of the present 
generation once boarded two men for three months 
while they built the cornice and mantel in the “best 
room.” I can well believe it. Some of the old Salem 
mansions were almost twenty years in the making, 
and in one the great architect, McIntyre, changed his 
whole style before he got around the square of the 
dwelling, so that the east parlour is heavy Georgian, 
and the west parlour, finished two decades later, is 
delicate Adam. We would say now that twenty years, 
or even two years, is too long to wait for a house, 
though we are glad that our ancestors waited, and 
got the results they did; as, for instance, the trim 
of my hall and old front parlour. It was that trim 
which, my friends say, caused me to buy the house. 
But it was that trim, designed and cut out by the 
ancient craftsman, which made my new dining-room 
five months in the building. 

For I had not so much to duplicate it as to re- 
capture its spirit, its style, its texture; and I found 
this could be done in one way, and one way only—by 
finding a present-day carpenter who himself had 
worked in the older manner, who was willing as well 
as able to do everything by hand which can be done 
“Sust as well” by machinery, and, above all, by soak- 
ing myself and him, too, in the tradition of a hundred 
and more years ago. The texture of Colonial wood- 
work, of course, resulted from the use of hand tools, 
and it can actually be better recaptured by an amateur 
with a plane and chisel than it can be by the most 
expensive, careful and correct millwork, even though 
that millwork be cut to a competent architect’s design. 

But the matter goes deeper than texture, and deeper 
than design. The old-time craftsmen were all working 
in a tradition. They had been brought up in this tradi- 
tion, this style, and though it changed from time to 
time, though they, perhaps, helped to modify or de- 
velop it, none the less it was a constant force in their 
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work. Most of them, probably, were imitative. They 
used over and over again the general plans and the de- 
tails of English Georgian houses, with the various 
modifications made by the leading American builders. 
Go through the old houses of any section, and you will 
find a certain type of moulding, a certain dentil string 
in the cornice, repeated again and again; obviously one 
carpenter copying from another. But—and here is 
the point—in no two of the old houses, in no two 
rooms, scarcely, of the same house—is the problem 
ever quite the same, and it is in the almost invariable 
happiness of the proportions, the endless triumphant 
ingenuity in meeting the fresh conditions imposed, the 
lesser but charmingly individual variations, that the 
worth of the old-time craftsman is shown. He had, 
as a rule, no architect’s drawings to guide him, cer- 
tainly not in my part of the country. He was his 
own architect as he went along. But because he was 
working in a style, a tradition, which he had made 
his very own, which, indeed, had moulded him to its 
will, he was at home in that style, he felt when he was 
right in a proportion, when he was true to his tradi- 
tion, just as a musician feels when his harmony is 
resolved. 

Just so, when my carpenter and I began to panel 
my dining-room, without any plan, but with only a 
pile of old panels on the floor, taken from the wrecks 
of ancient houses, and a battered mantel from the 
same source, it turned out to be a question with us, 
not is such and such an arrangement “in period,” ac- 
cording to the books, but rather, how would the old 
chap who built the hall and front parlour have 
handled this particular corner, this space between door 
and window? How would he, sure of himself because 
the style was bred in his bone, have met the problem? 
Of course, we soon discovered that what was pleasant 
to our eyes, now thoroughly accustomed to this style, 
was what in the end was always right—and nothing 
else. Developing knack and confidence as we went 
along, we found ourselves at last doing just as we 
pleased, and in the joy of our craftsmanship actually 
forgot for the time that the old Yankee carpenter was 
standing behind us at the bench. 

It took us a solid week to make the dentil string 
at the base of the cornice. Being statistically inclined 
one evening, I reckoned out that there were 2400 saw 
cuts and 600 auger holes in this string. It was sug- 
gested to me by a string piece I found on the outside 
cornice of an old, abandoned, carpenter-built house, 
up in a hill town. Probably it doesn’t really “belong” 
inside. To make my complete cornice, we combined 
it with the outside crown moulding, which most cer- 
tainly doesn’t “belong” inside the walls. But by now 
we had dared to be utterly incorrect. It was a charm- 
ing cornice, however, just the same, and turned out 
to be the feature of the room most potent in giving 
the feeling of genuine antiquity, in tying the new por- 
tion of the house up with the old. 

I should be less than human if I were not proud of 
that job; the more, as my own amateur hands had so 
large a share in the actual fashioning of it. But in 
reality it was built by the old craftsman who now 
slumbers in his grave, and who taught me, his bond 
pupil, that only by subduing myself to his material and 
his style could I work freely in it, or produce results 
that were at home with his results on the other side of 
the door, and not that stiff and terrible thing, “period” 
woodwork. 

Progressing slowly, room by room, gable by gable, 
as the months passed I realized more and more that 


the beautiful craftsmanship which produced not only 
the old woodwork in my house, but the hand-wrought 
iron latches, and even the strap hinges on the barn- 
doors, was not alone the result of practice with tools, 
but practice with tools in a definite style, and all the 
infinite variations (no two of my fifty latches are 
alike) are yet variations on a single theme. These 
variations left room for the individual craftsman to 
express his individuality, but the theme compelled him 
to a recognized structural beauty that was always 
wedded to utility. 

Nowadays we are wont to curse out the modern 
carpenter as an incompetent craftsman—usually end- 
ing with a tirade against labour-unions. Indeed, I 
began by cursing out the village blacksmith because 
he so bunglingly repaired some of the lovely work of 
his great-great-grandfather whc made my latches. But 
the modern carpenter is called upon to do work in 
a week that in the old days would have required a 
month; he has been compelled, willy-nilly, to lean on 
the machine. Result: lost texture. He is called upon, 
further, to work in every conceivable style, from the 
strict plans of every conceivable kind of architect, 
never developing his own ingenuity, never learning to 
rely on his own taste, never becoming subdued to the 
laws and rhythm of one accepted and beautiful tradi- 
tion. Result—the modern interior, the modern car- 
penter ! 

I am not saying that there is anything to do about it, 
certainly I do not claim ability to tell what that any- 
thing may be, but my three years of happy slavery to 
a dead Yankee carpenter have taught me that a good 
craftsman needs something more than mere practice, 
he needs that sense of assured freedom, that easy self- 
confidence, which come only to those who have worked 
long within the bonds of a fine tradition, and who 
unconsciously have learned that effective originality 
for most men consists in a vital contribution to a tradi- 
tion, not a break from it. Bad craftsmanship in Amer- 
ica has pretty definitely followed the break-up of tradi- 
tion in the various arts, and good craftsmanship, on 
the other hand, has pretty definitely been maintained 
or reborn in those arts which have maintained or 
re-created a style. The rag rug is a humble example of 
a style that has been maintained ; so was the patchwork 
quilt till a few years ago—and we now pay twenty 
and thirty dollars for these quilts, giving them belated 
respect. The American blacksmith, on the contrary, 
has entirely lost his cunning, because the artist in him 
has been quite banished with the banishing of any 
style at all for hardware. Hardware is now made by 
machines, and in the modern revival of hand-wrought 
door pulls, and the like, the smiths are imported from 
Europe, chiefly from the Norse countries, because 
there they have never ceased to make hardware by 
hand and to judge it by its pleasing effect on the 
eye when it is put into its place, 

It may be a far call from my dead-and-gone Yankee 
carpenter to modern American literature, yet I seem 
to scent, sometimes, a connexion. If anything is going 
on to-day in American literature, it is the establishment 
of a tradition—by men and women who would prob- 
ably froth at the pen at the mention of the word in 
their presence! It is a tradition of realistic, funda- 
mentally serious, yet often comic, or ironic, or satirical 
interpretation of American life. It is a tradition, 
too, which, after all, is not exactly new, being recog- 
nizably fathered by Irving, who took a drunken Hud- 
son River Dutchman for a hero, and by Thoreau who 
recorded that “men were fishing on Hubbard’s Bridge,” 
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and by Howells who dissected the effect of hot mince 
pie on human destiny. My point is that as we observe 
our writers, even those who are most busily booming 
our present “renaissance,” we find that running after 
strange Russian gods, or leaning heavily on the ma- 
chine which turns out fiction for the popular maga- 
zines, or otherwise striving for exotic styles, or the 
easy way, has not made the competent craftsmen, the 
writers whose work has recognizable beauty and im- 
portance for us. Rather is it those writers who have 
been true always to the tradition, who have expressed 
their originality by adding to it, not running counter 
to it, that we hail, even in this hour of experiment, as 
our best. Having always been slaves to a tradition, 
they are its master. There is no other way. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


mak ohORY OF Ri A. RIVERS. 


THERE was a time when to speak of R. A. Rivers apart 
from his fellow-critic, John James Peters, and to inti- 
mate that he had a destiny of his own, was to lay hands 
upon an established tradition. For years the name 
“Rivers” signified not so much a separate human entity 
as a fragment of the integral couplet “Peters and Rivers.” 
John James Peters and R. A. Rivers were the two bril- 
liant intransigents who together edited and published a 
magazine of their own—luckily their own, for I do not 
think any other publisher would have dared to print half 
of what saw the light of day in the Aristocrat, the sin- 
gularly silly title of their arresting and truculent periodi- 
cal. They were both keen, impatient-minded men, with a 
sort of stabbing common sense under all their extravag- 
ance. Peters did the dramatic criticism. Rivers’s field 
was literary criticism. 

The nearest definition I can find of the gospel that 
Rivers started out to preach is Nietzschean estheticism. In 
his metaphysic, the actual significance of human beings 
varied in direct proportion to their power of artistic 
creation, or at least, of artistic appreciation. The next mast 
important category for Rivers was the intellectual, and 
after that came a shadowy something that he called by the 
generic term “decency.” This quality was the exclusive 
property of the “superiors,” and represented merely the 
private code of a gentleman. I sometimes thought of it 
as a pale echo of what a sturdier man once named the 
Categorical Imperative. The ethical, or—to use the word 
by which Rivers denominated his pet detestation—the 
moral, along with the mystical, he relegated to the outer- 
most circles, denying them any reality in themselves and 
regarding them as pabulum fit only for the undiscriminat- 
ing and uncivilized palates of the great masses of the 
“inferior.” 

Rivers was an intensely honest man, and behind all his 
utterances there was the refreshing reality of his genuine 
belief and, within the limits of his belief, the grateful 
hardness of his first-rate intellect. The intelligentsia, at 
whom he was for ever pretending to jeer, though it 
countered the jeer by pretending, in turn, to hoot, always 
listened with secret respect to what he had to say. Rivers 
never dressed up his doctrines appealingly, but, on the 
contrary, he deliberately played up for all they were 
worth, the coarse and grating incidentals in his philosophy. 
He detested academic refinement of speech, and delighted 
in making delicate sensibilities quiver. To this specific 
end, seemingly, he had perfected a critical argot of his 
own, full of a clanging and brazen and usually perfectly 
gratuitous “candour,” warranted to make the most hard- 
ened reader wince occasionally; but, at its best, this 
vernacular of his was alive, resilient, marvellously 
expressive. 

I have implied that Rivers distributed his blows with 
perfect impartiality. This is not quite true. He was 
matchless in raining down happy abuse upon Wellsian 
forward-lookers and Emersonian right-thinkers, and in 
harrying to their warrens the uplifters whose “moral 
obsession” got on his critical nerves. But he reserved 


his choicest rancours—in the beginning of his career, 
that is—for the pure doctrine of democracy itself. To 
him, it was the fount and origin of all the trouble, and 
he raised his voice in season and out against it. His 
resentment of it was personal, seemingly, and never 
flagged. However exhausted he might be, mention of the 
Declaration of Independence was enough to bring him 
to the point of a sort of creative violence. He was end- 
lessly diverting in the things he said on this subject, and 
endlessly inventive in finding new ones to say. In a repub- 
lic, the mass really ruled—and, according to Rivers, the 
mass was incredibly stupid, the suspicious enemy of art, the 
sworn foe of the exceptional and the beautiful. Democracy 
enthroned the worst in a people—its barbarous insistence 
on a homogeneous morality, its class-vanity and egotism, 
its insatiable craving for a titillation of its sense of 
ethical superiority, its hostility to personal liberty. Hence 
the degradation of the American arts, hence the importa- 
tion of theological standards into the work of our so- 
called artists, hence the subsidizing of our universities 
by the forces of Righteous Conservatism, hence the 
mania for “uplift,’ hence the novels of William Allen 
White. Thus Rivers—in the beginning, that is. 

I first became aware of a change in Rivers—or not 2 
change, perhaps, so much as the beginning of a different 
perspective in his outlook on life—in his economic and 
social pronouncements, which were merely the outlying 
buttresses of his esthetic philosophy. He had always 
aggressively identified himself with capitalism. Capital- 
ists, he admitted indifferently, were mostly knaves, but 
the envy of the capitalist which the masses displayed 
showed that knavery was a universal trait, which had 
been permitted to develop, fortuitously, in these few 
cases. Anyone possessing the advantages that had been 
given by fortune to the capitalist, would do even as he 
had done. For the rest, capitalism represented at least 
a more formative, aggressive, intelligent and, therefore, 
respectable attitude towards life than did non-success or 
non-resistance. Finally, the capitalist commanded most 
of the materials of existence, and therefore was, at least 
potentially, a more promising factor for the purposes of 
civilization than the poor man. 

Then, after the great strike in Ohio, there came a 
change. Rivers reviewed a whole sheaf of the contro- 
versial documents, representing every possible angle upon 
the situation. His summing-up was indicative. For read- 
ability, clarity and power of persuasion, he gave the palm 
to Harvey Harper’s remarkable statement of the case, a 
book which, of the whole lot, was most radically sub- 
versive of the capitalistic status quo. The fact itself 
signifies only Rivers’s honesty, of course; but his words 
and his general attitude towards the strike signified a 
good deal more: 

This Harper [he said] appears to be a fellow with brains. 
A few more like him, and capitalism in America will be 
on the run. The alleged mentality of its professional de- 
fenders is no match for an intellect of this calibre—that is, 
for a real, normally functioning cerebrum. As to the legal 
‘rights’ of the mine-owners in the matter, they don’t inter- 
est me greatly, nor, I suspect, will they interest anyone else 
who knows how tyrannous and oppressive laws are passed 
in this free Republic. Abstract guarantees of ‘rights,’ when 
they run counter to the claims of plain decency, aren’t worth 
the paper they are written on. The only thing that signifies 
is, how do these so-called ‘rights’ work out in this particular 
case? In the matter in hand, Harper has seen to it that 
none of his readers shall be ignorant of what, precisely, has 
been going on in Ohio. It is a fairly sickening record. The 
gorge of most decent men must rise at his scientific demon- 
stration of the stark, deliberate and methodical inhumanity 
of the mine-owners. 

From this point on, the change in Rivers was distinctly 
observable. Without ever revoking a single utterance, 
he soon had advertised to his large and growing public 
a fairly complete readjustment of his views on the whole 
subject. Gradually, his attitude became something like 
this—I quote from a much-talked-of article of his in the 
Aristocrat : 

This damnable common herd, with its rights and its 
wrongs and its eternal tribulations, is always getting between 
decent men and the furfilment of their destiny. Yet what are 
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decent men to do? They have to speak the truth about the | intellectual regime, notably under its moral tyranny. As 


matter, I suppose, and render what assistance they can. Of 
course, a man of humour is considerably discomposed at 
viewing himself as the champion of peasants whom it would 
bore him to death, or disgust him to insanity, to encounter 
on intimate terms. But que voules-vous, gentlemen? The 
Zeitgeist has us in its grip. Let us, then, address ourselves 
to the business of securing some irreducible minimum of 
economic decency for these muzhiks, if only for the en- 
tirely sufficient reason that we shall thereby be quit of 
an intolerably boresome interruption and enabled to pursue 
the civilized satisfactions for which God evidently created 
us. [For Rivers, be it observed, was always talking about 
God, just like much commoner atheists.] 


After this, followed Rivers’s tremendous shift of 
emphasis in his great central philosophy. He had always 
had the profoundest disbelief in popular education, for 
he disbelieved in the intelligence of its beneficiaries. 
Now there appeared a subtle difference in his fulminations 
on the subject. He seemed to be objecting, not so much 
to the fact of popular education, as to its method and 
content. If teachers were more intelligent, and if what 
they assumed to teach were more truly stimulating and 
assimilable, Rivers seemed to imply, a popular education 
would not be without its raison d’étre. True, the mob 
would still remain dull and unreachable, but there were 
among them some few promising souls whose enlighten- 
ment and development would justify the institution of the 
public-school system. 

A remarkable article of his on the effect of environ- 
ment marks the beginning of this stage of his develop- 
ment. After commenting on the simply unguessable 
potency of a civilized tradition of culture in forming and 
renewing the thoughts and inspirations of any given 
person, he went on to say: 


Eyen in this virtuous Republic, who knows what capac- 
ities have been snowed under in the most unsuspected 
natures, by the constant hurricane of pure thoughts and 
high missions? Who can conjecture how many professors 
of sociology, editorial writers and philanthropic investigators, 
might have been honest men instead, with the decent aspira- 
tion for taking life as they find he and dealing with it as it 
actually is, instead of envisaging it as an interminable pro- 
cession of the Good to Salvation and the Unrighteous to 
Gehenna? If it were not for the debilitating bosh served up 
at the festive boards of our Great Universities, who can 
say what truthfulness for its own sake, what genuine, un- 
sentimental zest for the actual phenomena of life, might 
not appear in the most unpromising quarters? 

Any hind following the plow in Tucson, Arizona, or ‘sitting 
on a soap-box at a corner grocery store in Decatur, Iowa, 
may conceal unconjecturable capacities for that direct and 
passionate savouring of life which it is the function of art 
and philosophy to help us attain. What chance has such a 
hypothetical artist of the emotions against the traditions of 
our time? Unless he is unquestionably first-rate, his potenti- 
alities will be so debauched and his tastes so blunted in our 
national saturnalia of virtue as it comes to him via the 
public prints and the public schools, that by the time he has 
grown to man’s estate he will be ready to vote for keeping 
Debs in prison, and will proclaim Henry Sydnor Harrison a 
great novelist. 


Then, little by little, these contentions could be observed 
to widen. Rivers began to have a curiously faltering ac- 
cent in referring to the dullness of the uncounted masses 
—the fact which heretofore he had trumpeted day and 
night with dogmatic derision. Before, he had seen them 
as the most formidable enemy of the artist and the 
thinker. The overt and specific tokens of American in- 
tellectual “barbarity”’—the typical college professor, the 
Evangelical minister, the popular novelist, above all, the 
reformer—had, in his earlier view, been erected into being 
by the overweening desires and silent but irresistible de- 
mands of the mob. They were the creatures of the 
incurably childish, malignantly assertive Populus, made 
in its image and likeness. They were its echoes, or 
interpreters—or, as Rivers called them, its exhalations. 

It now became increasingly evident that Rivers had 
begun to feel that this creator-and-creature idea did not 
really express the relations between the vast majority 
and those who purveyed their ideas. A growing suspicion 
manifested itself in his writings that the poor Populus 
was suffering, perhaps more inarticulately than he, 
exactly as he himself had suffered under the existing 


other men are undone by some inherent vice or latent 
depravity, Rivers was finally undone by his fundamental, 
implicit altruism. It compelled him to apply his doctrines 
wherever they were applicable. How he first discerned 
that they were much more widely applicable than he had 
at first supposed, need not concern us now. I have often 
been tempted to map out the series of scenes in which 
it was borne in on Rivers with cumulative force that the 
Common Man has a very heartening capacity for all 
forms of unmorality. But that is a detail. 

Finally it became apparent, from his scraps of com- 
ment and description, that Rivers had taken to tramping 
about the country incognito in order the better to observe 
the common man. His conclusions, as a result of these 
encounters, were given with the same aggressiveness as 
used to mark his attacks on “undiversifed protoplasmic 
mud.” Of one such nondescript he wrote: 

I walked with him from Tarrytown to New York, and he 
was excellent company all the way. There’s sand and sub- 
stance in these fellows, once you get them going on their own 
territory; all the Doctors of Philosophy in Harvard to the 
contrary nevertheless. They’re slyer and saltier than any- 
thing this side of Rabelais. I venture there’s more univer- 
sality, more fine and colourful capacity, in a man like this, 
representative in every way of the average, technically un- 
learned and socially insignificant, than in all the faculty 
chapters, Daughters of the Revolution, Browning Clubs, 
Senate chambers and editorial boards in the United States. 
Let him but get away from the intolerable mental pressure 
of these, and the other kindred constituents of our national 
‘culture’-—and then you may observe an individual under- 
pone an immensely worth while, first-hand experience of 
ife, 

From this point on, Rivers more and more forgot his 
irritation at the irruption of the common man into his 
pursuit of “artistic satisfactions,’ and became increasingly 
conscious only of his sense of brotherhood. The zsthetic 
conception of life was still the centre of his beliefs, but the 
broadening of his sympathies had brought a keen desire to 
spread his message everywhere. He mourned incessantly 
for the lost opportunities of expansiveness and Hellenic 
freedom in any one of the lives about him. The common 
man now became his god—the common man, whom, he 
declared, the pedagogues, the gospellers and the purity- 
mongers, among them, had cheated of his heritage of 
loveliness, had denied his chance of stretching his 
limbs and his imagination in pagan freedom, of realizing 
ecstatically beauty and seemliness in their real essence. 
Rivers had an exalted and poignant vision of the soul 
of the common man hungering alone and in secret for the 
unnamable, magical potencies of life as it had been before 
“the world had grown grey with the breath” of Christian 
morality; he saw the common man as always wistfully 
seeking the bread of life—and being fed on sawdust. 
It became his special and tender care, this pathetic, un- 
satisfied soul of the common man. 

In the last two years of his life, his activities in the 
spreading of his message reached a feverish pitch. His 
literary work sank to the level of an avocation. His real, 
burning interest was given to his great popular lectures, 
which were his chief means of reaching the ordinary 
man, whom he now so eagerly sought. But the strain of 
such work wes greater than his failing health could en- 
dure. Following the most arduous winter of his career, 
the breaking-point of his vitality seemed to have been 
reached. In the early spring he fell ill with influenza 
and before he had had time to recover, a plea came to 
him from across the continent, a plea which Rivers felt 
to be irresistible. 

Several of the great industrial aggregations of San 
Francisco, notably the steam-fitters, the urban motormen 
and the sign-painters, were launching an enterprise of 
their own, the purpose of which is sufficiently indicated 
by their motto, suggested, I believe, by Rivers himself, 
“Less Duty, More Beauty.” Their aim was to supplement, 
and partly to counteract, what they considered to be the 
deadening torpor of the public-school system in matters 
esthetic and intellectual, by maintaining for themselves 
and their children a sort of self-directed higher education 
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of their own. It was, in its essence, what Rivers had 
dreamed of starting—the common man’s college at last. 
When these workingmen of San Francisco wrote implor- 
ing him to speak at the laying of the corner-stone of 
their building, it was like a trumpet-blast to him. Doctors 
warned, but in vain. “I’m ready to come at any time,” 
he wired. And he went. 

It was Rivers’s last, and greatest, speech. It killed 
him—but to-day it remains one of the finest pieces of pure 
oratory ever uttered by the lips of any American. 

The whole country was saddened by the news of his 
death. His body was sent to New York, and lay in state 
at Peters’s home for two days, while an endless proces- 
sion made up of all classes passed through the room for 
a final glimpse of Rivers’s mortal remains. I slipped 
into line, and took a last look at his serene, unchanged 
face. 

As I came into the outer room again, my attention was 
attracted by a little woman in a brown dress, which had 
the straight lines that suggested some sort of habit. She 
was standing off from the crowd, obviously overcome 
with grief. just as I passed her, she staggered a little, 
as though in faintness, and I went over to see if I could 
help her, suggesting that she come out into the air. She 
was a woman of about forty, I judged, and the earth- 
coloured garment I had noticed was the garb of a 
deaconess in one of the Evangelical sects. She had met 
Rivers, she told me, about two years before, in her native 
town in Pennsylvania where he had gone to spend a 


brief summer holiday. She had noticed him several times,. 


sitting in the back of the church at their Wednesday night 
prayer-meetings, and finally, judging him to be a stranger, 
she had given him a welcoming word. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” I cried in astonishment, 
“that R. A. Rivers was a Methodist!” 

She shook her head. “No,” she said, “he wasn’t. 
I never gave up hope.” 

I was bewildered. “But every one believed that he 
hated all religions, especially the Evangelical religions.” 

“He did, in a way of speaking,” she said. “He couldn't 
abide their morality, he used to say. But yet, I’ve heard 
him say, that they had some secret of getting at the 
common man, some close understanding of him, that he’d 
give anything if he could possess. I always thought he 
was a Christian at heart, and all that talk of morality was 
just his oddity. He was as moral himself as our own 
preacher.” 

After a while I took the little woman to her train, and 
I suppose she is putting in the rest of her devout, God- 
fearing life in the little town where Rivers met her, not 
one-quarter aware of the remarkable quality of the man 
whom she had known. 


But 


Mary Kowars. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: XIX. 

On Trex, SourH Arrica, August, 1921. 
My dear Eusebius, I have met a sapengro, a snake-man. 
I had dropped into a chasm of thought from which I had 
almost abandoned all idea of emerging when he ap- 
peared: a charming figure, whose face was as much a 
stranger to the razor as to soap and water, all soft hair 
and red African dust, a Dutchman. He had a snake 
about seven feet long tied by a string, a tawny snake, 
silver bellied. 

“He yust came blowing up to bite my horse,” said the 
Dutchman. “I kicked him and put my foot on him. He 
knows he can’t bite me.” 

“Why can’t he bite you?” 

“One of those Cape boys cut me for snakes when I. 
was a piccaninny.” 

“Cut you?” 


“Yes. Cut me all over and rubbed the snake-poison 
in. No snake won’t bite me now. I like to play with 
snakes.”’ 


It took me some time in my absorbed condition to take 
in his appearance: a blue shirt, cotton trousers, old 
boots, no socks, and the. oldest hat in the world, thick 
and stiff with whitewash: a pleasing face and a body 


full of a young lazy grace. 

He began to talk and croon to the snake. “O! my 
little one, will you bite my horse, eh? Eugh, you bad 
one,” and he kicked the snake, but the next moment had 
it by the neck and was fondling it. 

“You would be dead in five minutes, Mister, if this 
baby bit you. But they know who likes them, don’t you?” 

“Precious few,’ said I. 

“They don’t like people to be frightened of them. That 
is why they bite the Kaffirs.’’ 

“O! they bite Kaffirs.” 

“On sight,” he said, and he opened the snake’s mouth 
and Showed me the fangs, and then talking and wheed- 
ling, proceeded to remove them. “I keep dis one in a 
box and give him milk. They do anything for milk, the 
snakes will. A snake will take milk from a lady’s breast 
just like a piccaninny, Mister.” 

He seemed to advance this as proof of the tender hu- 
manity of snakes. “All the lady got to do is just to lie 
still.” 

Vessvesarad 1 

“Snakes are nervous.” 

A little grey snake with an abominable head crawled 
from his pocket, flashed up his arm and coiled itself 
round his neck. He laughed and stroked it. 

“It’s yealous,” said my Dutchman, “yust like a wom- 
an... . All right my beauty. This one is going to live 
in a box. He’s too big for my pocket.” 

The grey snake lay still as though it were pacified. 
“You wouldn’t like a snake, mister ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“A pair of shoes for your missis. 
adder over there.” 

“Good lord, where?” 

“A few yards.” 

He began to whistle and walked slowly through the 
grass and presently, slowly creeping in front of him, 
came a bloated yellow and black reptile the sight of 
which made me cringe. It stopped dead at sight of me. 

“Keep in front of him mister. He strikes backwards.” 

Sure enough the creature struck—at the Dutchman. 
Out came his hand, and in a flash he had it by the neck, 
whiped out a knife, killed it and before I could stop him, 
was skinning it. He smiled up at me. 

“The snakes come where I am. They know I’m good 
to them. If I stay here this place will soon be chock 
full of snakes.” 

By this time I was well out of my chasm of thought 
and I backed slowly to where my horse, Jones, was tied, 
slid onto his back, and was off at the gallop which Jones 
plunges into when I have forgotten him for too long. 
Unpleasant though, at times, a chasm of thought can be, 
I prefer it to snakes even when they are “bossed up” (as 
they say in this country), by a Dutchman, for the Dutch, 
being a pastoral and nomadic people, are careless, be- 
lieving that if there is trouble or failure, you can always 
move on—a state of mind to which it begins to look as 
though even the British were on the point of subscribing. 

For a month I have been a farmer. Riding for days 
up a wide valley where there were increasing signs of 
cultivation, I came upon a farm where I found there was 
trouble, a sick wife ordered away and no one to take 
charge of the farm. I was the ram caught in the thicket, 
and, believing that ignorance of a job is no bar to at- 
tempting it, I accepted the offer; besides, I had been told 
that farming in South Africa consists of sitting on the 
stoep and waiting for the sun to go down, strong drink 
being inadvisable during the daytime. I thought I could 
do that, and it is pleasant to be blessed and praised as a 
good Samaritan. Wagon and horses outspanned, and I 
took up my quarters as temporary lord of one hundred 
and twenty black men, two thousand acres, three hun- 
dred head of cattle, pigs, poultry and the usual appur- 
tenances of a farm. A less Virgilian author than myself 
it would be hard to find, but here in being was the 
Georgics. My farmer assured’ me when he left that 
there was nothing to do but the reaping and he would 
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be back for the ploughing. He did not tell me that cat- 
tle die, that black boys want money or that farmers are 
the most quarrelsome, narrow-minded, pig-headed, com- 
petitive race on earth. He did not tell me that his 
neighbours coveted his house, his ox, his ass and every- 
thing within his gates, but it was not long before I dis- 
covered that the movement of every Kafhr, every beast, 
every fowl, every ear of corn, every blade of grass on 
his farm was watched: nor did he tell me that his 
neighbour up the river had for months been working to 
cut off as much as possible of his water-supply. 

All these things were painfully brought to my atten- 
tion and added to my store of information and experi- 
ence proving the reptilian treachery of human nature. I 
was called upon and detested at sight as a stranger, an 
interloper, a possible rival who might get more out of 
these particular acres than were forthcoming from those 
a mile away: a newcomer to be broken in by bitter criti- 
cism and the show of implacable enmity. I say the 
show because wherever you go if you can wear down 
the first hostility with which any group defends itself 
(whatever its internecine feuds) against anything new, it 
breaks and spasmodic waves of human warmth begin 
to appear. Never more than that though, never more, so 
that there are in the world only the lowest rudiments of 
good will. The suspicious taciturnity of human nature 
may be exaggerated in the lonely, nature-ridden life of 
a farmer, but it is surely even more disguised in the rat- 
tle and bustle of the towns. It is there all the time: 
more active than any other element in our being and I 
have not yet found any solvent of it: philosophy, pas- 
sion, love, truth, beauty, all rouse it to a fury, and that 
idealism which ignores it must degenerate into senti- 
mental illusion, a futile playing of the song of the future 
upon wind instruments. The only cure I can imagine for 
it is to force it out into the open where it must perish, 
for its element is secrecy. 

I had a stormy month as a farmer for I am indis- 
creet enough to call a dirty trick a dirty trick and not an 
attribute of superiority. Worst of all, there was no retali- 
ation on my part so that I disturbed the currency of 
human spite, short circuited in that valley, and its force 
gathered ominously round my head. What storm would 
have broken I do not know, for my farmer came home, 
cursed and swore over my report and vowed that he 
would “best them yet.” Peace was, or, at least, normal 
conditions were restored in the valley and I went my way 
richer by the experience of having laboured in the bosom 
of nature, an experience which enables me to say with 
some authority that there is nothing whatsoever in the 
cry “back to the land” and that the more the necessary 
work on the Jand is done by machines the better. Here 
in Africa the work is done by black men and oxen, and 
the sooner the former are industrialized and the latter 
eaten the better, for through their agency too much life 
goes into the earth for what comes out of it. 

What next then? I do not know. I work and leave 
problems unanswered. It looks as though every prophecy 
I made in “Windmills” has been fulfilled and I shall 
soon be able to go back to my own place and my own 
people. An attack of prophecy implies exile. You see 
what is going to happen, say so, and no one believes you 
until at last the agony of seeing it happen is unbearable. 
You fly to the ends of the earth but all the same you 
live even more vividly away from your own people than 
you did when you were estranged from them, you love 
them more dearly, and more nearly understand their and 
your own life and long to go back into it: but until the 
prophecy is fulfilled that is impossible. Movement only 
can relieve the strain, movement in trains, ships, but best 
of all, on horseback. O! the gathering together of a 
comely horse, the thrill of striking a true balance as the 
brute warms to its gallop, and the rush, rush, rush of 
the air through the hair, through the nostrils, through 
the veins till the blood is aerated and rapturous. One 
needs, I fancy, to have passed through a crippling agony 
to taste to the full such a joy as this. 

GILBERT CANNAN. 


FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTEBOOK: II. 


Tue first world-war instead of settling the problems of 
the Balkans has only made confusion worse confounded. 
Thus the Macedonian question was “solved” by the vic- 
torious Powers at Versailles in terms of the mailed fist, 
which are the terms on which it has been “solved” so 
often before. In 1913, Macedonia was made Serbian 
over night; in 1915, the Bulgarians made it Bulgarian, 
and now the unhappy country has been divided by the 
victorious Allies in the most arbitrary fashion between 
Jugoslavia and Greece. 

During my travels through Macedonia, I saw many 
instances of the wrongs which have been inflicted upon 
the Bulgarians by this wanton partition. I visited parts 
of the country inhabited entirely by Macedo-Bulgars 
which have been handed over to Jugoslavia, and other 
parts which now belong to Greece where the Greek 
authorities are endeavouring to Hellenize a Slavic popu- 
lation. 

But the Versailles treaty-makers not only violated every 
ethnographical law; they have also destroyed the com- 
merce of what were once flourishing cities by setting up 
artificial frontiers. Thus, the Greek frontier in Southern 
Macedonia has been fixed only seven miles south of the 
city of Monastir. The prosperity of this city formerly 
depended on the trading that its merchants carried on 
with the inhabitants of the villages round about. These 
villages are now on the other side of a frontier and in 
the hands of the Greeks, with the result that Monastir 
is commercially ruined, and many other cities of Mace- 
donia are in a like condition for the same reason. 

Macedonia to-day is a desert, though potentially it is one 
of the most fertile countries in Europe. The soil produces 
crops of corn, grain, vegetables, paprika, tobacco, cotton, 
etc.; yet, as I walked through the country, I found only 
an occasional patch of cultivated land. Despite the fact 
that the Government of Jugoslavia offers as a free gift to 
every peasant as much land as he can work, only a very 
small percentage of Macedonians have so far availed 
themselves of this opportunity. The reason is that they 
are so fearful of the future. They do not want to invest 
their little savings in agricultural machinery which 
would inevitably be stolen or destroyed if a new conflict 
should break out. In other words, the Macedo-Bulgars 
are using sabotage as a weapon against what they call 
the “Jugoslavian yoke.” 

In its administration of Macedonia, the Government of 
Jugoslavia has so far avoided the methods of persecution 
that traditionally belong to the victor in every Balkan 
war. That does not mean, however, that a policy of re- 
conciliation is being pursued. Bulgarian schools and 
churches have been closed, and every effort is being made 
to turn Macedo-Bulgars into Macedo-Serbs. As one 
might expect, a lively counter-propaganda flourishes 
everywhere. Macedo-Bulgarian secret societies, which 
have the support of the Albanians (who are to be found 
in great numbers in the larger cities of Macedonia) have 
been organized, and Bulgarian comitadjis, or bandits, 
are carrying on active operations in the mountains. 

In talking to Macedonians, I was always struck by the 
fear which they displayed when our conversation took 
place within eye-range of a soldier or of a goverment- 
official. “We are Macedonians,” was the answer I in- 
variably received from all classes, “and we do not want 
to live under the Jugoslavian yoke.” The general opinion 
seems to be in favour of the establishment of a free and 
independent Macedonia, and if that is not possible, then 
union with Bulgaria. The popularity of this latter alter- 
native may be the result of Bulgarian propaganda, but 
however that may be, I found it to be the opinion of 
practically all the Macedonians I met. 

It seems to be very difficult for the Jugoslavian Govern- 
ment to secure able officials to serve in Macedonia on ac- 
count of the almost unsupportable hygienic conditions 
obtaining there. Indeed I often wondered how anyone 
could be induced to live there. Hardly a house is without 
vermin; malaria rages continually and the heat of sum- 
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mer is intense. On my arrival at the railway-station at 
Skolpli, I heard a gypsy boy representing one of the local 
hotels shouting, “Rooms with few bugs.” When I asked 
him why he thus advertised his bugs, he answered, “All 
rooms have bugs, but ours have the fewest.” 

Valuable work is being done by the American hospitals 
in Macedonia, but of course they can not cope with the 
tremendous task of establishing proper sanitary condi- 
tions throughout the country. 

The whole Balkan peninsula is seething with unrest. 
Trouble is brewing between the Bulgarians and the Serbs 
and between the Serbs and the Greeks. The Serbs have 
never given up their hope of possessing Saloniki, and the 
Greeks are for ever casting covetous eyes upon Monastir. 
Only by devoting some measure of attention to the vexed 
problems of these unhappy lands, can we in America 
hope to gain sufficient knowledge of their ancient wrongs 
to equip ourselves for the part of enlightened peace- 
makers. 

SAVEL ZIMAND. 


POETRY. 


JAPANESE LYRICS. 
(Translated from the Japanese by Madam Yukio Ozaki.) 


AUTUMN REFLECTIONS. 


When autumn goes, the maple leaves 
Upon the hills are withered brown. 
Oh, that the heart of my belov’d, 
May never from my heart be turned. 
T. Fuyrwara. (1736-1811.) 


WHEN BEAUTY DIES. 


Dear, when you leave me, till your safe return, 
For me world-beauty dies; 
Spring flowers that blow, and maple leaves that burn, 
No more delight my eyes. 
Atsu-ko SAISHO. 
(A woman poet of the nineteenth century.) 


OVERCOME BY CONFESSION. 


My love for you confessed, 
Myself I then would hide 
Within the springtide moon. 
Masa-ko CuHINo, 
(A contemporary woman poet.) 


FATE. 


Year by year the flowers have ever bloomed 
For countless years; 

But, you came not like a flower to earth, 
Till I was born. 


IS’T POSSIBLE? 


One moonlight night I heard a sound 
Stir o’er the fallen cherry leaves, 

I wondered, could it be my love’s 
Coming, a hundred ri away? 


TRANSMUTED. 


Even the sadness of the present world 
Becomes delight, 
When in the moonlight gleam like shining pearls 
Your tears so bright. 


MEMORY. 


Now faded far away all others seem, 

As if belonging to some bygone age; 
But in my memory’s vision clearly seen, 
You, only you remain. 


THREATENED. 


My life, which evenly goes on, 
With nought to mark its passing days, 
Was threatened by a memory; 
It came as comes an earthquake shock. 
Jun Kawapa. 
(A contemporary poct.) 


1A ri is a Japanese mile equal to 2%4 English miles. 


MISCELLANY. 


A portrait of the middle-aged cabinet-maker with whom 
I was chatting the other day would have stood compari- 
son with that of some distinguished man of science in 
its high quality of character and intelligence. From a 
discussion of the job that he had just finished for me, 
we drifted into a talk of his work in general. “In my 
young days we had to work to learn our trade,” he said. 
“T served as an apprentice to a cabinet-maker in Chris- 
tiania; the term was for seven years, and during the first 
three months I was at liberty to quit if I didn’t care for 
the job, and my employer was equally free to dismiss me 
if he decided that I was unpromising material. During 
the first year, as the youngest apprentice, I had to sweep 
and do the dirty work generally, and my actual labour 
at the trade was limited to such assistance as I could 
render to the journeymen. In the course of time, as new 
apprentices came and I became the eldest of four, one 
of my tasks was to see to it that such tools as were used 
by the workmen in common were properly collected from 
the various benches and arranged in their place; this was 
the solemn function for me every Saturday evening at the 
close of the week’s work. 


“My employer,” continued the cabinet-maker, “was bound 
by the terms of his agreement to give me five years of 
study at the Royal Art School and he kept faith, though 
very often I’m afraid I was foolish enough, in my 
thoughtlessness and love of pleasure, to play truant so 
as to spend more time with my singing-society and bil- 
liard companions than successful cabinetemaking really 
required. I spent just enough time at the Art School 
to slip through when the examinations came. The com- 
pletion of my apprenticeship was marked by the making 
of a complete piece of furniture, every detail of which 
had to be entirely my own work. According to the rule, 
it was subjected to the closest scrutiny of a jury of 
seven experts in the trade, and I can tell you that it 
had to be right to get by them. My master had learned 
his trade from his father who came to Norway from 
Germany. His son, after a period at home, spent five 
or six years at the bench in England, France and Ger- 
many before opening his own shop in Christiania. He 
was a thorough and conscientious man. In his shop, I 
remember, we executed several commissions for the 
Royal Palace in Christiania and we worked for the 
Swedish royalty too. It was not enough merely to be 
able to carry out a task from specifications provided by 
others; the custom was for the cabinet-maker to origin- 
ate designs. J remember that my master considered the 
job for the palace in Stockholm to be so important that 
he employed an architect to make the drawings, but the 
King disapproved of the architect’s plans and ordered 
my employer to prepare the designs himself, and these 
were accepted.” 


“Preruaps I ought to be glad,” continued the cabinet- 
maker with a smile, “that I didn’t spend too much time 
at the Art School for I should never have found any 
use for drawing in America. I started to work in a 
piano-factory when I came to this country, and I’ve 
stayed there all these years. We never see a drawing 
unless an old model has to be repaired; then we take 
down one of the rolls that have been gathering dust 
for fifty years only to verify a measurement. This 
piece,” and he pointed to the fairly expensive article on 
which he had been working, “was turned out by machine. 
It looks nice but, say what you will, it isn’t honest work- 
manship. There is such a thing as good American fur- 
niture; I’ve seen some of it. Some of the things they 
turned out fifty and seventy-five years ego were all right. 
The men who made them had to learn their jobs. But 
everything is so different nowadays.” And he shook his 
head sadly. After he had gone it occurred to me that 
we hear those words pretty often in these times, “Things 
are so different nowadays.” 
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Tue other evening my thoughts were sent flying back to 
Paris and the far-off days before the war by the sight of 
the well-remembered paper-wrapping that envelopes a 
certain brand of imported sardines, the very best that 
comes from France. A host of joyous memories came 
flooding back upon me of my old friend Monsieur Felix 
Potkin and his wonderful store of exotic and expensive 
delicacies. This quaint, old-iashioned wrapper, which like 
some magic carpet transported me so far in space and 
time, was embellished with a cheerful picture of a group 
of frollicking sardines, obviously all very friendly with 
one another and in the prime of life and condition. Sur- 
rounded by these happy clupeide was a portrait of an 
eminently respectable and carefully-dressed gentleman, in 
the ‘forties, I should say, wearing the fashionable beard 
of his time—cut square and showing the lips—and an 
elegant green cravat arranged around a tall white collar. 
It was plain to see that here was a good Frenchman who 
loved the pleasures of the table. The rest of the wrapper 
consisted chiefly of little pictures of sardines of all sizes; 
leaping gracefully all over the box, and making a sort 
of fishy halo around the head of their master. 


Bur what has always chiefly delighted me in this ex- 
uberant wrapper is the inscription it bears concerning 
the gentleman whose portrait forms the hub of this sar- 
dine world, “Bienfatieur de L’Humanité.’” What a 
gesture! How delightful and how French! And, after 
all, what is wrong about it? Is one not truly a benefactor 
of humanity who discovers and distributes these tri- 
umphant sardines with all their subtle and joy-giving 
qualities—at least as much as are most of those gentlemen 
whose memories are honoured by statues in our public 
squares? To spend one’s days testing various combina- 
tions of oils and spices and condiments and then to 
achieve success at last; and to know that, as a result of 
one’s efforts, one has produced the perfect sardine; is 
that not indeed to be a “Bienfatteur de L’Humanité”? 
Yet who but a Frenchman could be so simple and honest 
a man, and yet retain his gracious dignity and calm? 


Bur French people are like that. Wandering through 
Brittany or indeed, through any part of rural France, 
one will often come across a small inn; dirty, perhaps, 
decorated atrociously and offering indifferent food—pos- 
sibly Madame may prove to be the typical French inn- 
keeper’s wife, shrewd, keen and hospitable, but with an 
eager eye to business all the time. In everything about 
the place you may be disappointed if you are a newcomer 
to France—for you have probably been told of the mar- 
vellous French cooking, of French inns where for “a 
mere pittance one can always get a wonderful meal with 
the wine of the country.” You may, as I say, be dis- 
appointed, but there is always one thing that will never 
fail to stir you, and that is the name of the inn. Written 
in large letters across the front of the building will be 
such a name as “Hotel de la Haute Loire et de la Savoie” 
or perhaps in some small forgotten village, with no railway 
in sight, it will be “Hotel de la Grand Terminus et de la 
Gare.” There is good sense in all this of course; for it 
is stimulating and stirs the imagination; it puts one in a 
good humour. That is why, I suppose, those sardines 
from France always taste so good to me; I take a look 
at the wrapper and see that they have been prepared for 
me by a “Bienfaiteur de L’Humanité.” 


A Few days ago I came across a new idea for solving 
the unemployment-problem that seems worthy of a place 
beside the brightest achievements of Mr. Harding’s con- 
ference on unemployment. The City Council of High- 
land Park, Michigan, prompted, according to press-reports, 
“by consideration of the large number of men out of 
employment,” has ordered all women employees of the city 
to be discharged. ‘Married women,” says the dispatch, 
“were recently ordered discharged from city positions, and 
last night the Council adopted a resolution prohibiting 
officials from hiring unmarried women in the future.” I 
should be interested to learn by what course of reason- 


ing the Council arrived at this remarkable decision. Do the 
city fathers believe that hungry women are not, on the 
whole, as hungry as hungry men; or that they would 
endure more patiently the misery of starvation, would 
make less trouble for the authorities, and would stand 
more humbly in the bread-lines? If the Council had or- 
dered the discharge of both men and women who had 
means of support outside of their salaries as city em- 
ployees, or who had no dependents, its action would be 
comprehensible on the ground that where some measure 
of starvation is inevitable it is better that one person should 
starve than that four or five should go unfed. But ap- 
parently there was no such provision; therefore I con- 
fess that this particular attempt to abolish involuntary 
idleness by changing money from one pocket into another 
leaves me a little mystified. But somehow I feel sure 
that the plan would appear perfectly intelligible to the 
experts and politicians. 


I meAR that in Vienna, families with eligible daughters on 
their hands are hawking their wares in small advertise- 
ments which take up altogether five or six columns of 
the daily press, something after the manner—though more 
genteel and private—in which some of our American unem- 
ployed were auctioned off the other day on Boston Com- 
mon. The war, by leaving one male to every ten fe- 
males in Central Europe, has considerably raised the 
ante on marriageable women; and this, in countries 
where the vast majority of women are trained solely for 
the profession of matrimony, must be something of a tra- 
gedy to the young women concerned and to their fami- 
lies. But is it not highly illogical that a society which 
about once in a generation thinks nothing of sending its 
young men out to kill and be killed, should continue to 
bring up its young women on the assumption that mar- 
riage and motherhood are the only careers possible for 
them and that there will be enough men to make that 
career available to every woman? Not that I should be- 
lieve, of course, in thus restricting a woman’s sphere of 
activity even if all wars were over for ever; but one can 
not help feeling that an uncompromising pacifism is 
the only logical attitude towards war, for those who still 
cling to the belief that woman’s place is in the home. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


OUR EXILED CHAMELEON. 


Sirs: Mr. George M. Cohan’s impending departure from 
these shores may possibly confirm in cynical breasts the sus- 
picion that in this theatrical magnate’s lexicon the terms 
“patriotism” and “profit”? have a cause-and-effect relationship. 
Mr. Cohan, according to the newspapers, proposes an im- 
mediate transfer of his person, his property, and his family 
to Britain’s hospitable coast. “While present conditions ex- 
ist,” comments Mr. Cohan bitterly (say the papers), “I feel 
that I can not continue in theatrical business here.” Mr. 
Cohan objects to “the unionization of an art,” which has been 
effected by the Actor’s Equity Association. No longer will 
Mr. ‘Cohan wave “the grand old rag” before American au- 
diences, The Equity’s actors have put a damper on Mr. 
Cohan’s patriotism by creating the closed shop, which threat- 
ens to cut into the profits resulting from an assiduous waving 
of the national banner. 

America’s loss, however, will be the lucky Britisher’s gain. 
In his entertainments “over there’ Mr. Cohan will, doubtless, 
wave the Union Jack with the same admirable determination 
which marked his waving of the Stars and Stripes over here. 
But what will he do, should the actors of London organize 
a union? Move on to France or Germany, presumably, there 
to offer aid to the natives in the work of waving their re- 
spective “grand old rags.” But when internationalism comes, 
what course will this enterprising gentleman pursue? Prob- 
ably under a decently organized soviet system, Mr. Cohan, or 
a spiritual descendant, will find it pays to wave emblems of 
their trades before the various occupational groups: a striped 
pole for barbers, three balls for the pawnbrokers, and so on. 
The possibilities here are endless. I am, etc., 


Co 
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GH ERE IS As ttAPP YS EAN Dain 


Sirs: With what envious sighings, in these days of normalcy 
and government by the best minds, and altruistic gesturings 
at Washington, one reads of life on the island of Tristan 
da Cunha. There one hundred men, women and children, live 
without government of any kind. A century ago the British 
Government stationed soldiers on the Island to watch for 
possible attempts to rescue Napoleon from St. Helena, one 
thousand miles away. When the garrison was withdrawn, 
one William Glass, a soldier, and his wife remained. His 
descendants, the progeny of castaways and the survivors of 
more or less recent wrecks form a colony that has rejected 
the benevolent efforts of the British Government to move 
them to more fertile soil, and with equal stubborness has 
declined kindly attempts to give them the advantages of civil 
or military rule. Each man is his own boss. For sixty years, 
we are told, Peter Green, a Dutch sailor, acted as a sort of 
unofficial judge, but when he died, in 1902, no successor was 
chosen. Crimes and disputes are rare. On the whole island 
there is probably not twenty-five dollars in currency. Crops 
and goods are equally shared, and when the population is 
increased by wreck, the cost of maintaining the newcomers is 
divided among the settlers. 

Once in a while, one of the colonists, weary of black lava 
and wind-swept sea, leaves on a passing vessel, but several 
such have returned bringing with them an immigrant family. 

There is nothing exploitable to speak of on Tristan, which 
probably explains the islanders’ escape from the joys of 
colonial government. The colonists raise potatoes, some 
wheat, fruit and sheep. Recently, however, the guano conces- 
sion was granted to a British firm by the home government. 
As to how the project has prospered I am not informed; 
but, if it has been profitable, it is safe to say that the blessed 
days are numbered, and that the Island will soon be visited 
with a full-fledged, miniature colonial government and its 
concomitant burdens. I am, etc., 


New York City. Guy Prarce JoNgs. 


THE PROLETARIAN ARISTOCRAT, 


Sirs: Some time ago, I had the stimulating experience of 
reading Randolph Bourne’s “Untimely Papers.” In the 
preface to this work, Mr. James Oppenheim refers to another 
friend’s description of Bourne as “the very type of that Pro- 
letarian Aristocrat which is coming into being.” 

These words seem to me prophetic of the course any 
American rejuvenation will have to take. My own experience 
hitherto has shown me that a process quite different was 
actually taking place. Those young people who, in another 
atmosphere, might have become proletarian aristocrats, inevit- 
ably drifted with the tide into the ocean of America. 
middle-class mediocrity. 

Within the leadership of the radical parties and unions, 
and among radicals generally, I have found people whose 
personal lives differ in no distinguishable manner from the 
lives of the crowd around them. The great majority are 
waiting for the first best opportunity to become members 
of la petite bourgeoisie. Again and again I have seen 
the best-equipped young members of these radical groups 
—those with education, superior minds and organizing ability, 
use their equipment to escape from the ranks of the work- 
ing class. Their defence is that—while living under this 
system, they must eat or be eaten, and they prefer to eat. 
I have often thought that it is this unfailing preference for 
“eating” that is the basic reason for the impotence of 
American radicalism. 

Once these youths have entered this new class economically, 
they adopt all its manners and morals. For a time they 
may still pronounce the shibboleths of the revolutionary move- 
ment. To appease their conscience, they may pretend that 
they can continue to work effectively for the new world— 
indeed be even more effective by reason of their increased 
wealth and leisure! But their radicalism inevitably fades. 
Social regeneration is no longer a burning necessity to them. 
Gradually and surely they drift away completely from all 
radical movements and thoughts. 

A smaller number among the younger radicals, though per- 
haps potentially the most valuable, those with imagination 
or talent, follow a different road to mediocrity. These usually 
become the decorative dilettanti who sit about in studios and 
cafés playing poker and discussing women, or reading their 
pretty poetry to each other. They fail to develop into our 
much-needed philosophers and artists. Some of them “settle 
down” after a short time and also join the middle class. 
Others remain professional Bohemians. Between them and 


the struggling world there stands a wall of ignorance and 
conceit. 

What can we do to avoid this perennial tragedy? No 
external panacea will suffice. What we need is an inner 
revolution in the spirit of Young America. The idea which 
will engender such a revolution has its nucleus, I believe, in 
the words “proletarian aristocrat.’ These words should not 
be kept sealed in the preface to the “Untimely Papers.” They 
should become the rallying-cry of all those who desire to 
speed the coming of the New America. The words and the 
philosophy they imply should be spread by the written and 
spoken word, until they become part of the consciousness of 
our radical youth. For not until the proletarian aristocrat 
comes, into being will there be any basis for social change 
in America. I am, etc., E 


Brooklyn, New York. Dora CHIMES, 


A HINT FOR OUR PAMPHLETEERS. 
Sirs: The Reviewer’s comment, in his notebook in your issue 
for 12 October on the folk-reaction to current American 
criticism prepares the way for an outline of the sort of 
criticism that may command the attention that leads to action 
“outside the little circle,’ as the Reviewer puts it, “that 
habitually reads the so-called radical press.” 

On Main Street and Broadway, it is apparent that a spir- 
itual value is either synonymous with no value at all or 
connotes a utility of small worth, the attainment of which 
would, probably, involve a decrease in present available 
material comforts and pleasures. It is further apparent that 
millions who entirely lack the facilities, material and spiritual, 
that are essential to a truly civilized life, complacently accept 
the validity of this line of thought, and it is further apparent 
that the ideal that animates the great majority of manual 
workers in this country is to achieve middle-class comforts 
and luxuries. 

Have our uncivilized critics sufficiently explored the pre- 
suppositions that lie behind middle-class reaction to criticism 
of its ethical, esthetic and material-comfort standards? I 
think not. Here is an opportunity for the sort of pam- 
phleteers (mentioned by the Reviewer in a recent notebook) 
to reach, through criticism of material ideals, those who are 
“colour-blind to the values in the name of which criticism 
speaks.” Let our pamphleteers take a few generally-accepted 
truths and, without losing sight of spiritual values, appraise 
in the light of these truths, the social and material comfort- 
ideals of the middle-class mob. Do not such statements as 
the following illuminate the confusion, failure and antiquated 
form of our present economic and social organization, and 
reveal its inadequacy to provide the means for a decent 
liveable, comfortable, human existence? 

(1) The potential efficiency of an organism is greater than 
the sum total of the potential efficiency of all its members 
acting as individuals. This statement might be illustrated by 
reference to the effects of organization, of division of labour 
and of specialization of work. 

(2) The present economic organization of society stops 
the continuous growth of wealth by preventing the consump- 
tion of the surplus produce. 

(3) The lower the wage, the greater the number of human- 
power labour-hours; and, within certain limits, the lower the 
wage, the less the volume of produce per capita per labour- 
hour. In other words, the condition that determines the use 
of a machine is that the difference between its cost and its 
product be greater than the difference between wages and 
the product of labour. 

(4) A statement covering the exactions of the privileged 
owners of the earth’s natural wealth. 

To take an example that occurs to me, In the current issue 
of one of our leading popular magazines, there is a page- 
advertisement proclaiming the superiority of the present-day 
kitchen over anything of the sort that has heretofore existed. 
Now if I were to attack this blatant and gratuitous assumption 
I would show, specifically, that my great-grandmother’s kitchen 
was, qualitatively, more efficient, jmore economical, more 
labour-saving and more time-saving than the great majority 
of modern home kitchens, and I would show that this was 
true regardless of the number of time-saving devices that have 
been crowded into the average middle-class kitchen, and I 
would show that the reason for this paradox was that my 
great-grandmother understood more fully than her descend- 
ants do the first of the above-mentioned truths. I would 
parade my great-grandmother’s esthetic taste and artistic 
taste and artistic technique by citing her hand-woven spreads. 
I would reveal her craftsmanship by displaying the hand- 
woven blankets that she produced entire from her own sheep, 
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I would show her literary ability as reflected by her letters 
and would proclaim her a brilliant social leader, a zealous 
charity-worker and an indefatigable church-worker. All this 
to prove that my great-grandmother did not waste much time 
in the kitchen. If material were available I would show the 
advantages of an ancient Egyptian kitchen of the year 2000 
B. C. over any modern kitchen. These facts, of course, do 
not indicate the desirability of returning to the ancient methods. 
They indicate, rather, that in this day and generation, we 
have failed to take advantage of our opportunities. A rational 
social organization would permit of a much wider choice on 
the part of the individual as to the character of the kitchen 
and the amount of time spent in it. Not that—God forbid— 
we should be relieved from thraldom to the stomach, but a 
tremendous amount of time and energy could be released, 
for those who want it, from work in the kitchen if advantage 
were taken of the first three truths stated above. I am, etc., 
Chatham, Illinois. Apptson Lewis. 


BOOKS. 
THREE GENERATIONS. 


No surviving friend will need to make an appeal, through 
the literary weeklies, for material to use in “The Life and 
Letters of Hamlin Garland”: the matter has been attended 
to most completely by Mr. Garland himself. “A Son of 
the Middle Border” covered the earlier half of his career; 
and now comes “A Daughter of the Middle Border” * 
to cover the later half. The second book admirably supple- 
ments the first; or, rather, complements it, being in no 
sense secondary or subordinate: it is not at all inferior in 
the interest of its materials, and it is perhaps superior in 
the manipulation of them, as well as in the matter of 
general construction. A successful sequel—that difficult 
thing—has been accomplished. Through evenness of tone, 
the two books readily coalesce into one. Each is a “letter” 
indeed—long, intimate, and written with a manly frankness 
that has nothing to conceal. 

How are you accustomed to view yourself? Merely as 
a detached individual? Simply as a person who possesses, 
in his qualities and characteristics, no great interest for 
the world at large? Altogether as an isolated atom, quite 
unrelated to the general mass and movement of matter? 
Or, on the other hand, have you been able to perceive in 
yourself some valuable representative quality? Can you 
rate yourself as one of a family that is typical, one of a 
clan that has significance, and see yourself as a quorum- 
pars-fui in the great historic advance which has made our 
country what it is to-day? Mr. Garland enjoys all these 
advantages, and is able to put things through handily 
enough on the basis of such assumptions. You and I 
might possibly do the same thing, too—“if we had the 
mind.” 

Mr. Garland’s earlier book dealt with his boyhood and 
young manhood in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Dakota, with 
certain reverse movements towards the cultured East. He 
presented himself as a son and brother—particularly as a 
son who was gradually gaining the primacy in his own 
family; and he found it convenient, both chronologically 
and zsthetically, to stop with the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 and with his establishment of his ageing parents in 
a Wisconsin homestead. “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border” now exhibits him as a husband and father: the 
Wisconsin homestead still serves (despite wide excursions, 
East and West) as a family focus, with the older genera- 
tion (in all its typicalness) disappearing gradually from 
the scene and the newer generation stepping into its place, 
or making a place for itself elsewhere. In the end, we 
know all we need to know about three generations of the 
Garlands, in their various peregrinations and struggles, 
along the whole rough way from Dakota blizzards to New 
York apartments: just how typical it all may be of Amer- 
ican life of the middling sort the reader is free to decide 
from his own accumulated experiences. 

Mr. Garland frequented Boston during those serene, 
complacent days of its earliest, unsuspected decline, and 
he now participates modestly in the clamorous surge and 
magnificence of New York; but there was a season when 
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he cast in his lot with Chicago. This came during the 
hopeful days that followed the “World’s Fair,” and he 
sanguinely made the most of the promising figures that the 
town then afforded. The Chicago of 1893 is, in fact, his 
point of departure—the first chapter in his new 
book. He is very generous, in his own independent way, 
with these early associates; perhaps time and change will 
shift some of them into positions as important as he con- 
ceded several years ago—who knows? 

But the city reader who has had a sufficiency of things 
urban may prefer the author’s various excursions to the 
wilds of the West, the South-west, and Alaska, where “the 
peaks are tall,’ where one can feel himself a “brother to 
the eagles,” and where one is free to indulge, con amore, 
in lavish descriptions of storms and sunsets. Those, on 
the contrary, whose preference is ineradicably for town 
life—and town life “of the centre’—will enjoy the chapter 
on London. Here Mr. Garland saw the sights, hob- 
nobbed with the literary lights, and settled once for all the 
vexed question of the dress-suit. Assuredly the “cowboy” 
deserved the congratulations of his confréres on his sub- 
jection of new and unaccustomed habiliments; likewise, 
he earns the praises of discriminating readers, since the 
manner in which the diverse strands of his chapter are 
woven together falls little short of virtuosity. 

The book, by its very title, gives the promise of intimate 
domestic records, and here the author in no wise recalci- 
trates or flinches. All is above-board; all is frank; and 
all is honourable. He narrates his courtship with a 
straightforward delicacy. He depicts, with an admirably 
objective realism, the “drab and unromantic”’ marriage- 
ceremony in the woeful little town in Kansas. He is 
heroic with the strenuous wedding-journey among the 
mountains of Colorado—like his father before him, he 
seemed unable to spare his helpmate the rigours of the 
West; and the bride’s reception at the waiting Wisconsin 
homestead is done in the highest style of Dutch genre 
painting, with plenty of rich solidity and human warmth. 
These successive chapters make a romantic novel drawn 
straight from the realities and exuding actuality from 
every pore. 

Yet while new life arrives and further life is on the way, 
old lives go out. Mr. Garland, as much a Celt as a New 
Englander, is always ready to “keen” when Death ap- 
proaches. The deaths of his parents, at an interval of 
some years, really give the volume much of its structure 
and articulation. There is a grave restraint and nobility 
in his account of the passing of his mother—that pioneer’s 
wife, ever hurried from “border” to “border” with the 
gradual settlement of the Western Country, bereft of com- 
forts and of cultural opportunities, and finally brought 
back to early home scenes only to languish out. There is 
his father, too—the indomitable New Englander and Civil- 
War veteran, a man who could live only in the wide 
freedom of the farthest “edge,” and who, even after being 
settled in the Wisconsin home his son had provided, sud- 
denly left that “onion patch” and took up a few thousand 
acres in Dakota: “my size,” he declared. But the years 
finally tamed Richard Garland, and he died at the old 
homestead, after all. He lived long enough to read his 
son’s account of him. “Aren’t you a little hard on me?” 
he asked, half-humorous, half-resentful. “Weren’t you 
pretty hard on us?” was, in substance, the son’s justifiable 
retort. 

Lastly, the homestead itself, round which all is made to 
revolve. After the neighbours had seen it provided with 
a tennis-court, the building of an “outside chimney” for 
a wide fire-place was accepted with a minimum of amaze, 
and they flocked in—mostly old-timers—to dedicate it. 
None too soon, for a careless servant set the house afire. 
After an interval of black ruin, it was restored, the roof- 
tree of a father, concerned, most paternally, with two little 
girls—concerned with their ailments, their questionings, 
their developing talents. An amiable piece of self-por- 
traiture, well-done and not overdone. 

Everybody, I suppose, has appreciated the freshness, 
sincerity and general validity of “Main Travelled Roads.” 
The same qualities, in equal or in stronger measure, mark 
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“A Daughter of the Middle Border.” If you have some- 
times felt, in the novels of Mr. Garland’s middle period, 
the touch of routine and convention, or even (slightly) 
the pressing hand of the exigent publisher, you will observe 
nothing of the kind here. In a new field, in almost a new 
form, he moves with freshness, originality, confidence. He 
emphatically takes his own way. He has regained all the 
better among his early qualities and has added others to 
them. If the novel, as an art-form, presently “goes,” one 
cause of its downfall will doubtless be the novelist him- 
self—that type of novelist, I mean, who has gained a large 
measure of skill in the field of ordinary fiction, and who 
sees how to apply it to actual and representative aspects of 
his own life-experience. If I disagree with Mr. Gar- 
land on any one point, it is on the point of punctuation; 
and punctuation ranks low, of course, among the humani- 
ties. Most of the others are becomingly present: you feel 
them on every page. 
Henry B. Furyer. 


THE WISCONSIN IDEA. 


A witty, discerning, and informed professor in Wiscon- 
sin University has found time to write a book on the 
initiative, recall, referendum, and direct primary. The 
age of normalcy has returned. The next pressing theme 
for the American Political Science Association may safely 
be “Recent tendencies in the methods of designating can- 
didates for nomination as revealed by the new home rule 
charters of Tanktun and Yaptun.” This is the time to 
buy Cuba Cane Sugar and Denver and Rio Grande com- 
mon. 

Professor Hall does not think much of the new devices 
of direct democracy and in “Popular Government” he 
adduces an abundance of reasons, philosophical and 
juridical, to support his conviction. He is of opinion that 
the American people have had just about the kind of gov- 
ernment they have wanted and deserved. He believes that 
machinery has little to do with democracy and that a 
wise and intelligent people can accomplish results through 
the ordinary processes of representative government, even 
with a House of Lords or Supreme Court. His remedies 
for our present troubles are a short ballot that fixes 
responsibility and an enlightened public opinion based upon 
accurate information. As for the pitiless drive of eco- 
nomic forces that are now transforming America into 
an industrial imperialism, massing the millions of an alien 
proletariat in our cities, and spinning huge financial nets 
all over the world, Professor Hall evidently deems them 
not worthy of an extended examination in connexion with 
a discussion of the fate of popular government. In 
taking this view, he has the authority of great names like 
Lord Bryce, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Root. In this he also 
has the support of a large majority of his colleagues in 
the field of political science. To all of them democracy 
is a matter of logomancy—opinions, theories, ideas, prin- 
ciples. If these are “sound” the future is secure. If they 
are not, breakers are ahead. 

Professor Hall is staunch in defence of the rights of 
minorities against overbearing majorities. We can not 
but wish that this note were struck more often. It would 
have been more reassuring if some of the distinguished 
men whom Professor Hall quotes had stood out during 
the past four years against the violations of minority 
rights that have disgraced our country. The men who 
were painfully anxious about property rights in 1912 do 
not seem to have raised their voices against the assaults 
on personal liberties listed in Professor Chafee’s historic 
book. It was very entertaining, however, to see people 
who had inveighed against “judicial usurpation” running 
to the courts for protection against “legislative tyranny” 
—and not getting it! Still this situation has few elements 
of novelty for the student of history. Professor Hall is 
too keen to have missed the diversion of the scene, but 
he does not betray any recognition of it in his chaste 
pages. 

When Professor Hall writes himself, there is a sanity 
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and a persuasiveness about his argument that makes his 
appeal effective, but when he quotes he is not always so 
fortunate. For example, he cities Mr. Taft as saying: 
“Constitutions are checks upon the hasty action of the 
majority. They are the self-imposed restraints of a 
whole people upon a majority of them to secure sober 
action and a respect for the rights of the minority.” It 
is all very well for Mr. Taft to talk that way. He is 
(or rather was) a prominent Republican politician—al- 
ways a gentleman and something of a humorist. Now, 
a politician, according to the ethics of the game, has con- 
siderable room for his imagination. But seriously speak- 
ing, does Professor Hall know of any constitution under 
the shining sun old or new, that is the outcome of an 
action of “a whole people” imposing “restraints” on a 
majority or on themselves? 

It would be extremely interesting and enlightening to 
review the history of our State Constitutions and see what 
proportion of them have been “imposed” by anything like 
a majority of the voters, to say nothing of the “whole 
people.’ There are any number of notorious cases of 
constitutional amendments being carried into effect by 
one-third, one-fourth, and even one-sixth of the qualified 
voters. The Federal Constitution was adopted by a vote 
of not more than one-sixth of the adult white males in 
the United States at the time. The Civil War amendments 
were forced on the South during military rule as the price 
of restoration to the union. How, therefore, can anyone 
speak of constitutions as the restraints imposed by a whole 
people upon a majority? If words mean anything, then 
Mr. Taft’s theory is a pure fiction—historically false and 
practically untrue. Only inadvertence can account for 
its appearance in Professor Hall’s pages, for he is not a 
politician but a scholar. 

Cuaries A. BEARD. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Ir is almost impossible to discuss the new edition of Mr. 
Edward Carpenter’s “Civilization: Its Cause and Cure” 
without taking into account the intellectual characteristics 
of the whole period of which it was a typical product. 
The period has been neatly satirized in plays like Mr. 
Shaw’s “The Philanderer,” and some of its minor absurdi- 
ties were deflated with a deft prick by Mr. Wells in the 
opening chapters of “Joan and Peter”; but as far as I 
know its deflection from the main currents of European 
civilization has never been accurately measured. It 
remains for some laborious critic to separate what is 
permanent from what is merely eccentric in such men as 
Ruskin, Edward Carpenter, and Belfort Bax. Underneath 
this particular stream of literature, with its reiterative 
praise for the abstract “modern” and the abstract “new,” 
and its corrosive dislike for such concrete manifestations 
of the modern and the new as the railway and the city- 
slum—underneath it lay the assumption that the Euro- 
pean community of the nineteenth century had but to take 
a resolute step forward to land in at least the suburbs 
of Utopia. 

It would, of course, be foolish to criticize Mr. Car- 
penter’s work in the blue light of our contemporary 
disillusionment. His essays on the New Society are in 
fact historic, in the sense that some of their hopes and 
predictions have already been fulfilled, although others 
indeed seem as remote from fulfilment as does the peculiar 
indignity to which the good Sir Thomas More wished 
to subject gold. It is enough to say that Mr. Carpenter’s 
essay on civilization is one of the classics of romantic 
science. Its forerunner was Rousseau’s essay on the in- 
fluence of the arts upon morality; and while its intel- 
lectual foundations are equally dubious, the probability is 
that its influence, coming at the time when it did, has been 
for the good. All through Mr. Carpenter’s essays—as 
in Samuel Butler’s—one detects the author doughtily par- 
rying blows with Victorian respectability parading itself as 
science, medicine, or morality; and if the injunction to 
“damn braces and bless relaxes” is less needed at the pres- 
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ent time than it was during the crusty ’eighties, we have 
perhaps to thank such writers as Mr. Carpenter to a 
greater degree than we realize. After all, though we may 
refuse to travel along Mr. Carpenter’s intellectual route, 
who will dare to quarrel with his destination? This, in 
his own words, is what he has sought: 

1. The realization of a new order of society, in closest 
touch with nature, and in which the diseases of class-domi- 
nation and parasitism will have finally ceased; 2. The reali- 
zation of a science which will no longer be a mere thing of 
the brain, but a part of actual life; and 3. The realization 
of a morality which will signalize and express the vital and 
organic unity of man with his fellows. 

Mr. Carpenter’s intellectual armour may be weak; but 
when one pierces it, one discovers that his heart is in 
the right place. Like many of the romantics, he is so 
eager to fight the good fight that he is content to im- 
provise his weapons. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


THE STUFF OF DREAMS. 

Tue canny reader will want to take an unusually long 
breath before he tries to swallow all that Mr. Tridon lays 
down in “Psycho-analysis, Sleep and Dreams.’* We 
sleep, says Mr. Tridon, because we need to dream, and in 
that semi-conscious state, our “real” wishes come to the 
surface, and surreptitiously take satisfactions that are de- 
nied them during daylight-hours. Thus our starved 
desires climb into the jam-closet and when we awake to 
the meagre diet of reality, it is in a somewhat more cheer- 
ful state because of the sop that has been allowed to our 
outlaw appetites. It thus appears, according to Mr. Tri- 
don, that we become tired because we need this susten- 
ance that is permitted us in our dreams, behind our own 
backs, as it were. Are we not most weary when some 
unrecognized wish of ours has been thwarted? And does 
it not rest us to close our eyes to reality? For thus we 
may outsoar its paltry and malicious domination, and by 
the back door of dreams enter into the compensating cas- 
tles of Spain. 

A trifling difficulty or two, however, besets this theory. 
How about nightmares? Is it not stretching things a bit 
to regard them as gratifications? Yet Mr. Tridon is un- 
daunted. He asserts that the accompanying anxiety is 
caused by the failure of the victim to recognize his own 
unconscious wishes If he would only admit his cravings 
and welcome the harmless nourishment that his dreams 
seek to bestow upon him he would sleep in peace. But, 
alas, that old busy-body, his censoring consciousness, keeps 
its weather eye open for all infractions of propriety, and 
turns intended fulfilments into monsters of hideous mien. 
Mr. Tridon, it must be admitted, seems a bit uneasy with 
this hypothesis, and generously offers us another. Horror- 
dreams, he says, are often an excuse for a superbly happy 
ending; though not always so, for Mr. Tridon warns us 
not to underestimate the fact that we actually delight in 
terror; in other words, we must accommodate ourselves 
to the peculiar quality of pleasure that consists in being 
frightened almost out of our senses. Such shocks, our 
author assures us, provoke secretions that counteract the 
particular depression that happened to torment us. Let 
us not be ungrateful, then, to our subconsciousness when 
it tortures us with a nightmare, for it is doing all that 
it can for us; nor must we complain if the remedy seems 
worse than the disease !—and who is to say what is worse, 
since, according to Mr. Tridon, consciousness does not 
know what our “real” wishes and preferences are any- 
how? 

Like many other psycho-analysts, Mr. Tridon runs the 
suppression-theory into the ground. He ignores the fact 
that countless dreams expose wishes that are not in the 
least taboo. The wish to find a solution to a mathematical 
problem is surely quite respectable and above-board; we 
do not relegate it to the limbo of the sub-conscious and 
yet it is one of the stuffs that dreams are made on. Would 
Mr. Tridon say that the little sparrows outside my win- 
dow fall asleep because, wearied by balked desire, they 
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seek the uncensored compensations of their dreams? 
There are, of course, other reasons for fatigue, other 
strains that require the relaxations of sleep beside those 
induced by the suppression of emotions. 

Sometimes it would seem that Mr. Tridon himself “sub- 
consciously” realizes this absurdity. He then avoids the 
suppression-terminology, and embraces merely the wish- 
fulfilment theory. But what is a “wish”? Can it lie com- 
pletely below the level of consciousness? If not, that fact 
eliminates the wishes that consciousness has never ad- 
mitted, wishes which come to light only when “fished up” 
by a psycho-analyst. On the other hand, if Mr. Tridon 
includes in the term “wish” such non-conscious impulsions, 
why is not all mental activity that occurs outside of nor- 
mal consciousness a result of such wishes? How, for 
instance, do the wish-fulfillments occurring in sleep differ 
from those of inspiration, hysteria, hypnosis and day- 
dreams? In all these cases, there is a partial numbness and 
insensitivity to the outer world, in all there is a relaxa- 
tion of the type of effort that usually Accompanies normal 
consciousness. But why should we seek figs from thistles? 
If we were to desire that Mr. Tridon define his terms and 
pursue all his implications, we should be able to satisfy 
that craving only in the compensation of dreams. 

GERTRUDE Besse Kine. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 

Mr. Jonn Corton Dana’s “record and prophecy,” re- 
garding museum-management deserves a wider circle of 
readers than books that are printed, as this one 
is, at the author’s expense, usually find. It is a protest 
against the type of museum that is being developed in so 
many American cities to-day and, not content with stat- 
ing what the museum should not be, Mr. Dana devotes 
the greater part of his small volume to a definite scheme 
of what it can and should be. His arguments from both 
standpoints are calculated—perhaps deliberately so—to set 
on edge the teeth of old-fashioned museum-officials and 
their coadjutors among legislators, trustees and students. 
But the book is the result of first-hand experience of the 
subject; it is particularly directed to American conditions. 
—which are very different from those of Europe—and 
however much it may exasperate the haunter of museums 
of the accepted type, however much of it he may reject at 
last, the conviction must remain that Mr. Dana is work- 
ing for that most important of ends, the continuance in 
the community of the genius and talent that created the 
objects that we inherit from the past. Moreover, Mr. 
Dana may justly claim to represent a growing class of 
American museum-administrators who are developing 
their institutions along the lines of his ideals. 

Mr. Dana’s central object is to make the museum a 
thing of service to the greatest number of people. He 
does not boggle over the use of such terms as “advertis- 
ing” and “commercial value,” and his sixteen-story build- 
ing in the heart of the city is designed to yield the largest 
possible return—in education and interest—for the money 
invested in it. It has branches in schools and churches— 
even the windows of vacant shops are to be supplied with 
a painting or two. Expense is to be kept down by the 
avoidance of rare and ancient works for which casts of 
sculpture and copies of paintings are to be substituted in 
most cases. “The new museum,” says Mr. Dana, “is not 
a museum of a certain kind. It is not of fine art or ap- 
plied art; or of all sciences, or of any special science or of 
industry or commerce; or of pedagogy or technology; or 
of hygiene or religion.” It is to cover all these fields 
“and many others.” One devoutly hopes, however, that in 
view of the size already attained by the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Natural History Museum in New York, 
for example, Mr. Dana would allow specialization after 
a certain point. 

In general, the new museum of Mr. Dana’s dream aims 
to draw the maximum of attendance and to exert a maxi- 
mum of influence on the education and industry of the 
people. Their pots and pans recur again and again in 
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the author’s exposition of his purposes, and the esthetic 
deficiency of the “great American trunk” is cited in ar- 
raignment of the institutions that have failed to bring 
our manufacturers to the point where they shall produce 
things equal in beauty to the carved chests with the won- 
derful iron bindings, which were created in the past. 

With all respect, however, for the many excellent points 
that Mr. Dana makes, there is still much to be said for the 
old museum. It is giving too overwhelming an importance 
to the museum—old or new—to regard it as capable of pro- 
ducing the miracle of art. It was not the presence of a 
“new museum” that created the artists who produced the 
beautiful chests of bygone days. The cities of the Renais- 
sance it is true had much in common with the institution 
that Mr. Dana is asking for, but their character, again, 
came from the life of their time. When life is abundant 
and turns towards art for its satisfaction, we get the 
things that we now store in our collections—public and 
private. When the character of life is not propitious to 
art and men go to the museum to copy the works enshrined 
there, we get the “culturene” products of the art-crafters 
in place of objects of utility, and in the realm of the fine 
arts we breed the epigoner, the academician or pseudo- 
classicist. When there is joy in labour and a desire to 
express that joy, the worker will seek to commune with 
his fellows of olden times or with those of foreign lands 
and get their help in his effort. Without doubt it is im- 
portant that the museum shall be accessible and thus facili- 
tate such intercourse, and stimulate into conscious purpose 
a desire for beauty that only half existed before, but Mr. 
Dana himself speaks of the museum’s art-objects as “the 
stigmata of civility and not the causes of it.” 

The bigger the task of the museum the better must be 
its equipment. An expert may get what information he 
needs from a copy or a photograph, but for the laymen 
one choice work perfectly shown may well have a better 
chance of firing the imagination than the million repro- 
ductions that Mr. Dana desires. In the present state of 
American art, one fragment of Greek marble may be of 
more real use to a community than the purchase of fiity 
paintings produced by our compatriots—perhaps indeed it 
may even be better for the compatriots themselves. 

It is an old maxim in this country but one that is losing 
ground among the most observant which says: ‘In art, peo- 
ple have got to begin somewhere. Get them going and 
they will turn towards the better things afterward.” As 
a matter of fact, they don’t. It is the quality of the ex- 
hibits in a museum that counts and the quality in the ap- 
preciation of them, not the mere numbers who pass the 
turnstile. These numbers of course are wanted and we 
may be grateful for every effort, like Mr. Dana’s, to bring 
them; but the problem of the American Museum still re- 
mains, how to obtain and how properly to show those ob- 
jects that best repay our care and study. 

WALTER PAcH. 


A COSSACK’S TRILOGY. 

P. N. Krasnoy, the author of “From the Double-headed 
Eagle to the Red Standard, 1894-1921," is a Cossack. 
More than that, he is a hetman, a Cossack chief. In pre- 
war days, he was persona grata at the Russian Court; 
later he served as a general in the Russian army until 
its disintegration on the German-Austrian front, and 
subsequently he led onslaughts against the Bolsheviki in 
the Ukraine, his troops winning frequent if contemptu- 
ous mention in the Bolshevik commumniqués under the 
usual formula of “the Krasnovian bands.” Since his re- 
tirement from the military sphere, Krasnovy has resumed 
the profession of writing, to which, from time to time, 
between his other undertakings, he has been addicted. 

Experience does not, of course, in itself make a man 
an artist, but Krasnov has his artistic moments, and in 
these he takes full advantage of his incalculable wealth 
of material. Rich material, arising out of the abundance 
of life, often has a quality that is inherently artistic, in 
other words life occasionally outstrips the artist in cre- 
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ating characters that seem like inventions of the artist’s 
imagination. Who will say, for example, that Webster’s 
Basolo or Dostoievsky’s Svidrigailov, as embodiments of 
corrosive and fatal evil, are in any way more remark- 
able than life’s own creation of Rasputin? Krasnov has 
undertaken a large subject in the Russian Revolution and 
the historic and social causes that led up to it, and he 
has attempted to treat it in a manner commensurate with 
the undertaking, on a scale hardly less comprehensive 
than Tolstoy’s “War and Peace.’ Art consists in con- 
quering material, in making the most of one’s material, 
and Krasnov, unfortunately, is not a Tolstoy. But “life,” 
in the sense of which I have spoken, has assisted him 
lavishly. Moreover, the author has a rude but effective 
logic of his own. 

The first of the three volumes begins with the accession 
of Tsar Nicholas II and concludes with the entry of 
Rasputin and the outbreak of the war. It teems with 
pictures of life in all classes of society and is crowded 
with personages who play prominent parts in the later 
upheavals of war and revolution. There are full-length 
portraits of the Tsar and Tsarina, which only one who 
knew them intimately could have drawn. The reign of 
this tragic pair began with a dire misfortune. This is 
how Krasnov describes the tragedy that took place on 
the very day of the coronation at Moscow, when so 
many hundreds of lives were lost in a terrible rush for 
the trivial gifts: 

It was impossible to conceal the misfortune on the Khodynsk 
Field from the Tsar. Its extent was considerably minimized. 
Efforts were made to prevail upon him not to visit the lield 
and to annul the celebration. But the Emperor considered that 
such an action would create a bad impression among the peo- 
ple and the foreigners, and he gave orders for the celebration 
to begin, and, together with the Empress, sallied forth in an 
open carriage towards the Khodynsk Field. 

Coming from the Field, on the left side, along the St. Peters- 
burg Road, a number of vehicles belonging to the lire Depart- 
ment were being driven slowly. They were heaped with 
corpses, whose legs dangled along the edges. Some were at- 
tired in tall, heavy boots, and mixed up with these were others 
in silk open-work stockings, tiny shoes and lace petticoats, and 
again, old worn-out slippers and the tiny feet of an infant... . 
Several dray-carts followed these, filled with the same terrible 
cargo. The Emperor was being driven on the right side of 
the roads... . He could not but observe the long file of drays. 
He understood that the extent of the misfortune had been 
hidden from him, and that a catasrophe had occurred... . 

From the wooden pavilion, which the Emperor entered, was 
visible a huge sea of faces. The crowd howled and bellowed. 
It had overturned most of the tables, and there was a confusion 
of upset wine and beer barrels, of emptied gift-sacks. On the 
appearance of the Emperor the crowd was seized with en- 
thusiasm, a black cloud of hats shot up into the air, and a wild 
‘Hurrah!’ swept across the field. 

The Empress, with pale spots on her cheeks, looked with 
horror at the people. No doubt the savages of Cameroon 
would have seemed to her less savage. She had only just seen 
piles of corpses trodden down by these same people, and she 
had expected to see them repentant and reverentially and 
prayerfully silent. 

It was on such a scene that the curtain rose on the 
reign of the last of the Romanovs. It is a scene that 
gives the keynote to the whole tragedy that followed, a 
tragedy in which the mob were, after all, the chief actors. 
This mob was the great blind force that was Russia, and 
it contained Russia’s secret. Two lesser but more skilled 
forces fought for its control; the reactionaries on one 
side, the intelligentsia on the other. The irony was that 
neither could withstand the onslaughts of this ruthless 
force, which, between them, they had let loose. Neither 
saw the simple truth: that the individuals making up 
this force were, above all, intent upon their own interests. 
Krasnov himself, an avowed monarchist, while not blind 
to the proverbial courage of the Russian soldier, has no 
illusions concerning the pre-war legend that the peasant 
was devoted to Tsar and country. He tells of a char- 
acteristic episode, which occurred before Mukden, when 
every soldier received a gift from the Empress, consist- 
ing of a ’kerchief, some tobacco and sugar, some garments 
and a portrait of herself: 

On the edge of the bivouac, Sablin ran into two soldiers. 
They were drunk, and their language was abusive, 
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All he’d give me for the sugar and 
The portrait he 


‘Curse that Chinaman. 
the shirt was three small glasses ol brandy. 
wouldnt have at any price, said one. 

‘Why did she send the portrait’ said the other. ‘What good 
is that to a soldier?’ : : 

‘She’s showing off! There's an Empress for you! Lots of 
diamonds on her, too! Could buy a whole village, if she 
wanted to. Why doesn’t she sell these diamonds, and send 
some vodka to the soldier? That would be sensible. But 
such presents, portraits!) ; 

‘The Chinaman was squint-eyed too! Yet, he saw at once 
that the whole gift wasn’t worth more than three small drinks. 
There’s a Tsar’s present for you!’ 

The patriotism at home was scarcely more marked. In 
St. Petersburg there was nothing to indicate that the 
country was at war with japan; the people were ab- 
sorbed in their own private affairs and pleasures. The 
peasants were even less concerned about the outcome ot 
the war than were the gaiety-loving bourgeoisie. 


‘Well, barin, are they still keeping us on the run?’ asked the 
drozhky driver.... ‘My brother has written me from the 
front. It’s best to stop. To give in. You won't get the better 
of him,’ 

‘How can you talk like that? You don’t want the Mikado 
instead of the Tsar, do you?’ exclaimed Sablin. 

‘Well, barin, it’s all the same to us whether we have a 
Mikola or a Mikado. We've got to pay the tax, and you can't 
tell, the Mikado may be more easy on us... . What we want 
is the land. There’s nothing to do but to share out the land.’ 

The first volume of Krasnov’s trilogy is successful as 
a narrative and valuable as a record, because in writing 
it the author was an artist first and a monarchist after- 
ward. In the second volume, however, he loses his de- 
tachment. It is within the artist’s province to present all 
the available evidence, but it is not for him to express 
summary judgments, which, even in the event of their 
being accidentally true, strike the reader as having arisen 
from the author’s own intimate likes and dislikes. What 
are we to think, for example, of the following charac- 
teristic reflection on the part of the hero, General Sablin, 
whom we can not help associating throughout the nar- 
rative with the personality of the author? Speaking of 
himself and persons of his class, the General says: 


We could be tempted by Kitty [a courtesan]; we could ruin 
innocent girls, as I have ruined Marusya; we could get drunk 
and lead debauched lives; but we had our deity, our faith, our 
ideas, and there emanated from us our lofty device: ‘For laith, 
Tsar and Fatherland!’ We could not ridicule faith, nor pass 
judgment on the Tsar, nor hate our Fatherland. And we 
could die calmly. .. . We could not be traitors. 

Here we have the ethical code of the aristocrat in the 
Russian army; and Krasnov emphasizes again and again 
that this code was traditional and permeated the whole 
officers’ corps until the day came when new and dis- 
rupting elements began to creep in and ended in making 
a “revolutionary army’—a process which he minutely de- 
scribes. In General Sablin’s confession, though the au- 
thor does not appear to see it, he gives, in his own words, 
cause and effect; at all events, the confession represents 
certain symptoms of the cancerous disease which was 
eating into the social body. 

Hetman Krasnov is at his best when he describes the 
valour in combat and song of his own beloved Cossacks; 
and at times these pictures irresistibly remind one of the 
spirit which animated Gogol’s Cossack epic “Taras Bulba.” 
The second volume of Krasnov’s trilogy ends with the 
killing of Rasputin and the outbreak of the March revo- 
lution. The final volume promises to deal with the last 
phase, the “martyrdom of the faithful.” 

. Joun Cournos. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
A xsoox of folk-lore which is not merely the authentic record 
of a discovery but is at the same time a vivid projection of the 
scene amid which the discovery was made—that is what Miss 
Murray has achieved in “Father Allan’s Island.’”* The writer 
has composed her materials with unerring grace, and has caught 
much of the flavour and colour of that remote and unspoiled 
region at the northernmost tip of Scotland, where the fisher- 
folk still cherish their Gaelic traditions and live an existence 
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that is still primitive enough to retain its elements of the 
heroic and the simple. One finds here bits of adventure set 
down with relish, bits of description touched with sentiment 
and humour, and a wealth of material concerning folk-songs— 
some thirty of which are reproduced. Gradually, the figure of 
Father Allan—a rich and curious blend of the ancient and the 
modern, a priest and a man and a friend—takes form with the 
definiteness of a portrait, through what Mr. Padraic Colum, 
in his foreword, aptly terms Miss Murray’s gift of “narrative 
made bare of exposition and with dramatic presentation in its 
stead.” This is the author’s contribution to her theme, and her 
success is due to the realization of a truth summed up in the 
old Gaelic saying: “It is the one thing to have a tale, and the 
other to put it into its joints.” L. B: 


“THE GARDEN OF BricHt Warters’”* is the memorable title 
of a most cherishable book. It is a volume of Oriental love- 
poems (but not too Oriental) put into English by a man 
who has a rare sense of values in words and rhythms. One 
does not know whether Mr. Powys Mathers has taken the 
poems that represent sixteen Asiatic countries from their ver- 
naculars or whether he has taken them from French and 
Italian translations. This need not trouble the reader. Mr. 
Mathers gives us in these hundred and twenty poems new 
expressions, new accompaniments for our thoughts. These 
poems are precious because of their unimpaired metaphor. 
“And your hair is a panther’s shadow’—that refrain in one 
of the Afghan poems is worth volumes and volumes of the 
worn poetry that is being produced to-day. The translations 
are no veils to the actuality of the desire. They are all poems 
of a love that has nothing else in it except an overmastering 
desire or a simple-minded regret. The translator’s use of 
free forms permits him to bring out the splendid exotic 
imagery that is in this poetry. Perhaps the poems that the 
reader will most often return to are in that group that hap- 
pens to be first in the collection—the Afghan poems. These 
are indeed imagist poems: they lead off with a line that has 
a magnificent picture—‘“I have seen a small proud face brim- 
ming with sunlight,’ “Come to me to-day wearing your 
green collar,” or “Beauty with the flame shawl, do not repulse 
me.” The line is repeated as a refrain, the person addressed 
answers the poet, and the poet closes with a verse that brings 
his own name into the line. This is the only form that is 
clearly discernible in the translation, and a very interesting 
form it is. But one is not curious about their form, so 
stirring are all the poems, whether from Arabia or Tibet, 
from China or the Caucasus: “The Garden of Bright Waters” 
has perfume and intoxication. Pi Gs 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


I THINK it was Mr. Alfred Stieglitz who once remarked 
that in this country we have a new generation every five 
years. He was speaking, of course, of our art and 
literature, and the aptness of the observation comes home 
to us as we watch another wave, the wave of the 
“youngest writers,” breaking on our somewhat turbulent 
literary beach. To these new writers, we are told 
Freud is already an old wives’ tale, the Georgian poets 
are as antiquated as the Victorian, and the testament of 
Marx is as obsolete as that of John Wesley: form is 
what concerns them, and if they have a hero in their 
own tongue it is perhaps Henry James. One accepts 
the description, it seems to fit a literary group sufficiently 
large to constitute a generation; and it is true that, at 
this rate, and since everything is relative, a spectator 
whose memory of the American literary scene extends 
over fifteen years is, in a way, a sort of Methuselah. 
From the standpoint of the youngest writers, Mr. 
Mencken is a back number; while Mr. Dreiser was a 
back number before the star of Mr. Mencken rose. The 
Seven Arts is enveloped in the haze of a middle distance; 
it is difficult to recall the years when the New Republic 
bore the banner of the young; and Mr. Norman Hap- 
good’s hour seems almost prehistoric. Thus we appear 
to have had four generations during a period in which 
England, for example, has hardly exhausted one. 


To speak more strictly, of course, these “waves” are 
not waves at all. The sea that breaks on our literary 
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beach is a sea without a ground-swell; it is a choppy 
sea, incessantly arriving, without rhythm and without 
intention. For, to drop the figure, one has only to com- 
pare the creed of our youngest writers with that, let us 
say, of Stephen Crane and half a dozen of his con- 
temporaries to realize that no universally decisive change 
has taken place in our literature. To Stephen Crane 
also, we may be sure, Mr. Mencken’s quarrel with the 
Puritans would have seemed an anachronism, and Freud 
an irrelevance; as Henry James did seem (in Crane’s 
less irritable moments) the “real right thing.’ A literary 
generation in France or England is like a generation in 
thought, in feeling, in manners, in dress; it signifies a 
movement forward, whether “progressive” or not, and 
the finger never turns back to trace quite the same im- 
pression again. It is impossible to imagine a Maupassant 
or an Oscar Wilde out of the frame of his epoch. On 
the other hand, one can easily picture Stephen Crane 
writing to-day precisely as he wrote in the ’nineties; it 
seems a mere accident that Miss Amy Lowell’s talent 
did not emerge twenty years ago, when such work as 
hers was already an old story among the countrymen of 
Mallarmé; Mr. Robert Frost’s poetry might have ap- 
peared during any of the last three or four decades; and 
certainly the naturalism of so many of our new novelists 
is indistinguishable from that of Frank Norris. If, in 
short, our literature perpetually supersedes itself, so that 
its “waves” break almost before they have formed, so 
that a group of writers appears only to become at once 
démodé, it is not because we have really “moved on.” We 
change merely as a kaleidoscope changes, and an attentive 
eye perceives that the same patterns take shape again 
and again. 


WBHAT constitutes a generation in literature is, no doubt, 
the emergence and the dominance of some one writer, of 
two or three writers perhaps, powerful enough to impose 
their ideas upon the mass. When a writer is great 
enough it is impossible for those who grow up under his 
shadow to escape from his authority; as lone as his 
genius remains active he sets his stamp upon the whole 
spiritual life of his immediate successors. Thus the 
duration of the literary epochs of England and France, 
the existence of these epochs indeed, is to be ascribed 
to the sovereign status of a few master-writers, who 
exercise an irresistible influence over the rank and file 
and whose ascendancy is tacitly recognized; and it is to 
be noted, moreover, that the rank and file, participating 
in ideas more fruitful than any they could discover for 
themselves, gain rather than lose by their subservience. 
In America, on the contrary, a complete anarchy pre- 
vails; the individual writer is thrown entirely on his own 
feeble resources, he follows the lead of this European 
master or that, he doubles and turns and hesitates, he 
loses touch with a contemporary life that has not been 
interpreted for him, and the total result is a literature 
that is incoherent, without characteristic principles and 
incapable of development. To say, therefore, that we 
have a new generation every five years is to say not 
only that we have no authoritative writers but also per- 
haps that we lack the disposition to recognize them. This 
I believe to be the case. We are unable to distinguish 
firmly between the greater and the less, to assimilate 
ideas and hold fast to those that are important; we are 
the victims of a short memory and an easily sated appe- 
tite. We belong, in other words, to the race of the 
ephemeridae; or rather, in literature, we are still veri- 
tably children, who have not yet arrived at years of 
discretion. 


To return, for example, to this group of our youngest 
writers. To them, I say we are told, Freud is already 
an old wives’ tale; but if I seize upon Freud it is not 
because these embryonic novelists are less impatient of 
any other imposing reservoir of contemporary ideas. The 
fact is that one draught from any spring is enough for 
them; their stomachs are not stout enough for prolonged 


potations; easily sophisticated, they lose a taste in the 
very act of acquiring it. Is it true that the discoveries 
of Freud have as yet penetrated even the outer envelope 
of the American literary mind? They have addled many 
a spirit, I am aware; but to addle the spirit and to be 
apprehended by it, to be incorporated in it, are very 
different things. It is an incorrigible infantile frivolity 
that possesses our writers; they digest nothing, they do 
not even swallow anything, they are like little boys who 
have eaten too many sweets. They have no sense of 
proportion. Present them (assuming that one could) 
with a truly magisterial American writer and I warrant 
they would refuse to look at the man twice. 


Ir we had been having our master-writers all this while, 
writers able and willing to accept the “burden of 
superiority,” things would not be as they are: and I say 
this not to indulge a regret but to re-establish a prin- 
ciple. The republic of letters will never be a society of 
equals; it depends for its existence upon the rule of an 
aristocracy; for without leading ideas we can have no 
convictions, and only the few can create our leading 
ideas, and we can only absorb the ideas by subjecting 
ourselves to those who create them. What we lack in 
America, lacking the masters themselves, is the senti- 
ment of respect without which masters can not be: there 
is so little in our life to foster this respect, so much that 
requires us to withhold it, that we have virtually ceased 
to possess it altogether, the result being that we have 
also lost the sense of values. I go back to Mr. Stieglitz’s 
remark: that we have a new generation every five years 
means that nothing takes root in our minds, that nothing 
strikes us, impresses us, germinates in us, that one thing, 
to our dulled perceptions, really-is “as good as another.” 
And this renders it impossible for us to prize and cherish 
the superior things we have. Let a school of writers 
begin to take shape; by the necessity of our life it is 
dispersed before it has begun to bear mature fruit. But 
at least it has launched a new idea, and this idea is 
instantly forgotten. Let some single writer open up a 
new and powerful vein of thought: he dies, and within 
a year or two he has passed out of recollection. The 
republic of letters, I repeat, depends for its existence 
upon the rule of an aristocracy. Then what shall we 
say of the literary guild in America? It is utterly, 
shamelessly, frankly plebeian. It has no respect for itself 
or its members. It resembles, more than anything else, 
a swarm of water-bugs on the surface of a pond. 


Tuts will inevitably continue to be the case until, by 
some miracle, a commanding writer, a true-blue Olympian, 
emerges from the existing ooze. Already our literature 
exhibits a lively energy, and it is true, in spite of all, 
that the respect for honest work is increasing. What 
ought to concern all American writers, meanwhile, is the 
principle that to him that hath shall be given, that 
nothing is so important as for the weak to recognize 
their weakness and for the strong to recognize their 
streneth. If we had a little less pushing and thrusting 
and a little more standing aside, the conquering hero 
might arrive sooner. It is so difficult for our dear 
countrymen to play second fiddle! More interpretation, 
more appreciation, more self-subordination: one man to 
give us a dominant idea, an idea that would require 
thirty years to exhaust, and we should soon slow down 
and begin to get our bearings and understand what a 
value is. Until then we shall revolve like a windmill 
that turns so rapidly because it is not grinding any corn. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“In Days to Come,” by Walter Rathenau. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

“Selected Poems,” by Yone Noguchi. 
Seas Co. $3.00. 

“The Theory and Practice of History,” by Benedetto Croce. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 


New York: 


Boston: The Four 
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For the benefit of those readers 
who are aiding in securing the 
1000 subscribers in November 
for which we asked last week, 
we reprint three important com- 
ments on the Freeman. ‘These 
will serve to corroborate the 
statements of our friends: 


GEORGE SANTAYANA, the great American 
philosopher, says: 


Far as I am from sharing its political faith, I 
find the Freeman far better written than anything 
I saw in my days: there is a consciousness in it 
of the world at large, and of the intellectual land- 
scape, things I used to miss in America altogether. 


H. S. Cansy, editor of the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post, 
says: 

We gladly pay our tribute here to the Freeman, 
a weekly which apparently specializes in good Eng- 
lish, since one can read its pages (irrespective of 
what one thinks of the ideas expressed) with a 
sense of pleasure as of a walker on a mountain 
whe finds a path. 


The New York Times Book and Maga- 
zine Review says: 


One of the most valuable features in the Freeman 
is ‘A Reviewer’s Notebook.’ One may not always 
agree with the views which are more intimated 
than deliberately put, in this weekly article, but 
no lover of good prose and intelligent comment 
should fail to read it with regularity. 


A night-letter. 


‘*TELL me, in a fifty-word night-letter, what 
I will get for the six dollars that you ask me 
to spend on the FREEMAN, ° wrote a West- 
erner to a Freemanite whose present aim in 
life seems to be to send us a new subscriber 


every day. This was his answer: 


**A weekly opportunity to estimate 
the world's cultural progress. 
The activities to which think- 
ing people respond are pre- 
sented without prejudice, ina 
literary style which distin- 
guishes the paper conspicuously. 
Its point of view is frankly 
radical, though it is tenacious 


of proved valuese Fundamental 
in economics, independent 


in politics, constructive in 
criticizing achievements in 
science, literature and other 
arts, the Freeman is essen- 
tially for the modern mind. 

“Can Ut doe te ime farce, 
WOrdScuu 


As an alternative to our offer of last week, to extend any present subscription 
for three months if a new subscription for one year is sent, the FREEMAN gives its 
readers the opportunity to secure the following popular books practically free: 


Please send me the FREEMAN and the book checked below: 
(The retail price of each book is $2.00) 


..Poor Wuite, by Sherwood Anderson 


..THE History or aA _ Luirerary Rapicat, 


Randolph Bourne 
..TireD Rapicats, by Walter Weyl 


..PsycHoaNnatysis, by André Tridon 


by ....RevyoLuTION AND Democracy, by Frederic C. 
Howe 


..A RELIGION FoR THE New Day, by C. F. Dole 


On this special offer you need send only 


$6.00 to pay for 52 weeks and the book 


withthe taep $3.60 to pay for 26 weeks and the book 


STE 6 sory coxe son's were ja cvereeo werspo as tenet ere tpaielta see oemenEnt 


Seeiboeewee ADDRESS icici th reomaieciastten easicike cr ieis sic tae oe 


Mail to Tue FREEMAN, INc. 


B. W. 


Huebsch, President 


116 West 13th Street, New York City 


Price of the Freeman: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. 
In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 


26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. 
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